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?. Result 
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THE j;i.S. GROUPS AND JAPANESE NATIONAL REVIVAL - PRESENT AND FUTURE 



I* the General Thesis - Introduction, E]f; 

The purpose of this study is to give a comprehensive description of the : tr 

nature, strength, extent, and probable future of those groups and agencies 
in Japan which are engaged in, or closely connected to, the rebirth and s 

activities of. a Japanese Intelligence Service, It will attempt' to present * 

the political and economic conditions, the nationalist and professional tra- , v 

ditions, and the operating conditions and organisational structure, past and .. 

•' ,>fv ; 

present, which have made the former J.I.S. and the present intelligence groups t : 

what they wore and are, and wldch have a direct bearing on our predictions 'L 

of what' the future of Japanese Intelligence will bo. This study will attempt f 

;■ - . 'V 3 - *' f " J ' 

to evaluate the/ more important facts and predict the trends, on the basis of : pv 

the information amassed and reported to date, ;s J * 

• ■ . f 

From the evaluation of this information and from a collation of it with 

background studies on Japan, wo can already formulate certain general theses VT . 

' ' w . ’ >. '*■ [■ 

concerning the Japanese Intelligence Services, post-war J.I.S. splinter groups, •>:>. 

j*- • ■: ■ f- 

and the closely related movements for nationalistic revival, Theso conclusions 
may be sunnarlzed as follows: ‘■•Vi 

■ • ’ t * >. . ' . ' • '' :;A 

A, The major activity %f the leading so-called J.I.S. Groups* during most of t 

the post-war period, and more particularly during the past six months since | 

a peace treaty has become imminent, has been not only intelligence operations /yt* 

but independent and often conflicting clandestine" operations which are chiefly & 
concerned with plans for a nationalist (Rightist) resurgence. In fact, the * ’ #• 

' first' was' upon ideolo/^m^^ political .. r— r . r 

operations, then, lately, and even moitf strongly, upon military renascence, . . 1|| 

", ‘ . j '^ 5 

To the leaders of the Rightist underground the rebirth of the J.I.S. was * 
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secondary objective, the conduct of pure intelligence operations a subor- 
dinate activity except for when such operations have served since 1946 as a 
natural outlet for clandestine activity and a valuable means of livelihood. 

B. To explain the present political, ideological, and military aspucts of 
clandestine operations by so-callod J.I.3. groups, and to provide a guide to 
the future J.I.iS., a reviov, of the past record of Japanese socrot intelli- 
gence organs is useful. It indicates that there has been no complete break 
with tradition or method, 1 ' In the past, t!» various agencies of the J.I.S. 

in general 8hov/ed tho following weaknesses; the techniques, trailing, choice 
of personnel, and security, vu re poor; other types of clandestine operations v«* 
often confused with positive or counter-intelligence operations; military or 
political authorities often interfered and sometimes there wan even subversion 
by underground secret societies. The latter was particularly true in the field 
of. secret operations, among the 3S0 (Tokumu Kikan) units and the opecial Op- 
erations Sections ‘(TKK) of the Kerapeitai. 

C. Post-war conditions have hastened the disorganization and deterioration 
of professional J,I.S. groups and efforts. They have caused I.S. personnel 
to increase their activity in other clandestine fields and have induced non- 
profeseional personnel to engage temporarily in intelligence activities^ Thus 
the planning for a J.I.S. revival and even current intelligence operations has 
b^een mixed and confused as never before with every other kind of clandestine 



D. There is no clear-cut J.I.S. organization today, even clandestine. In 
the field of secret intelligence there e;dst a few, large, well-organized, 
predominantly professional intelligence groups either directly or indirectly 







supported and directed by American agencies. Generally, these have little 
chance of assuming full control in a future J.I.S. and have lost prestige 
in the Rightist underground because of their reliance on American -suyport. 
The Foreign Office has cautiously and unofficially sponsored political and 
economic research societies and information agencies, working in collusion 
wit h se c t ions of t heir avitho rfie d = Mte 56 a tth~ Bur ecu,- but at present^t iwse^ 
draw mainly upon serai-overt and overt sources and are primarily political 
and economic reporting and/or evaluation agencies. The really powerful 
groups in 1951 are those engaged in all forms of clandestine operations - ' 
political underground ‘ organization and lobbying, plans and preparations for 
rearmament, A rr,\f and Niivy reconstruction, subversion of police and maritime 
police agencies, ideological propaganda - in addition to a sideline of in- 
telligence activities and s<»;et;Lnes olac'c market activities for self-support 
Vdthin these maj or power bloc 3 are pro tessionai intolli enco operators and 

* it 

even sections planning for a renascence of the J.I.S. as merely one aspect 

r t n' 

of a Nationalist revival. In the field of police intelligence arid internal 
Cl there are several extensive police invest A .at ive agencies but the coordin- 
ation and streamlining of the special operations s ctions ha^ not gone be- 
yond the planning stage. 

2. Control of tho future J.I.S., dependent as it is upon control of the 
• /; , 
future goverrment and its defense agencies, will reside in a nergrr of the 

strongest pressure groups. Politicians.; and diplomats of the Cliq ue, 

the Army General Staff Clique and certain figures in the JOHAN 

(Self Defense League) underground lobby combine ecera to be the most Likely 

power groups to emerge probably in close but uncertain alliance, to control 

the new J.I.S. in addition to other branches of government, politics, army, 










*, ^ , • 
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II* Valuation of the Fast Performance of the Japanese Intelligence Services . 

The record of the Japanese Intelligence Services up to JL945 h?.s been pre- 
viously studied from a historical as well as C2 vievjpoint. However, certain 
features of the organization and methods, often" reflective" of iypic 
aim:se traits and thinking, merit further attention since they provide the 

f < 

background pattern for the present and even more for the future. This is 
particularly true in view of the Japanese tendency towards traditionalism 
and the assimilation and super-imposition of foreign ideas and methods into 
or upon their own culture, and in view. of the natural swing of the pendulum 
back to pre-war concepts aftwr the peace treaty* 

A. Personnel Differences in the Fortner J.I.o. 

The outstanding facts about the former Japanese Intelligence Services s 
are the amazing paradoxes so typical of Japanese manners and thought: fla- 

grant insubordination and disregard for advice within a highly regimented 
system operated on an essentially military basis; dc-centralization and dis- 
unity, often approaching disorganization, of intelligence a:id other 'secret 
operations units within a supposedly hignly centralized, totalitarian state; 
vicious feuds between individuals, cliques, groups and policy-setting agencies, 
often to the point of destroying both operating efficiency and security; the 
frequent placement of personal and group loyalties above patriotic duty in a 
cdunlr^i^nOvraed-f o r r-it e -rmti onal s ol idarity„ and for^tho subservience of the 
individual to the imperial state; the emotional and often bias3d approach 
and reaction to intelligence vrorlc and personnel by men schooled to be ob- 
jective and logical; the lack of thoroughness, particularly in reports and 
plans, in a ration where avid stud ' of all topics is common and there is 
great respect for the written word of experts. J.'ost defects in the Sorvices 
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arose out of these factors arid out of resultant personnel clashes, never ‘ 
from the' lack of authority, training, or system. In fact, these paradoxical 

^qualities. and violent personnel differences led to the sabotaging of authority, 

• . 

system, arid technique, 

( 

' The Special Operations Units * The clash of individual with individual, 
unit, with unit, and service with service in the highly specialized field 
of secret operations is almost generic to that field; however, the Japan- 
ese carried it to extremes undrea^d of in Western nations. j The above- c 
cited factors, most evident in the special operations field, made the so- 
called Japanese Intelligence Service a hodge-podge of separate military, 
naval, civilian, r cover 'company. Foreign Office, and police Uy^TTS, often 
in complete conflict with each other* Some examples are pertinent, since 

* • ' r g 4 

they might recur in the future : the two mos t noted Tokumu Kikan (Special , 

Operations) Schools, the Harbin School and the Waitano School, were con- *■ 

tinually in almost complete disagreement, and the graduates of the one 

, ■ ' a . . 

had no more regard for the other than did their respective sponsoring « 

4 agencies, the Kwantung Army G-2 and G-2 Ini e rial General Staff; the mutual 

contempt of primarily military T&3CK units and the essentially civilian 

kilcans (such as those from the SANO Intelligence School, the South lanchur- 

&:■ . * , v " ’’ " * . ■' . •. > 

ian Railway Intelligence Section, the ilODAMA and SAfJITA Kikans, etc;) was 

well known; the intelligence personnel within the Foreign Service and the 
research groups backed by the Foreign Office ( par t icula r ly~ tural~and' Ex- - - 
change Societies) were in trouble with Japanese Army units wherever their,; 
paths crossed; Navy T^KK units completely disregarded the fact that their ' 

> work and coverage duplicated that of Army units, and Army Staff seldom r » 
consulted Navy units for information at the area (level; often there. Were 



conflicts if not duplications of effort by Tr.d2C units in the same area, • • 

'^(ar.T ... 
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as for example the L'ATSU, UltE and RAf. r ICikano working unilaterally' toward 
the sa/;ie end in Central C ina. Further, uore, the overlapping of functions 
and jurisdiction in addition to a mutual lack of cooperation overseas be- 
tween the following agencies vras Lxiooatic; the Tofcucau Kikans (SO or 
Seoret Po Utic iU * , .the _ A S e ^ e * ) Sor ^ ku t ai 

and Socho ban (Subversive counter-espionage units and Counter-Intelligence 
Sections), and particularly the Toltkoka (Special Operations Section) of 

the K^pei. Within Japan, J,ho regular police hated the Political Control 
*"'■ * «.• • < 




Section of the Karipeitai, which in turn was jealous of the greater Cl 
authority of the TOK&IO Heapcitai • All special operations units in the 
field - DiKK, JHkK, and EELTEI - resisted os much as possible direct con- 
trol by local G-2e and cooperation with the External Affairs Sections of * 
local commands. All in turn, particularly Kwantung Army G-2, resisted 
and often^disregarded direct control and orders from .Imperial GHQ (home 
office)/' 

2. Staff-Level and Intra-Service Feuds . Above the I.S. units, even the 
coapanda and servicos supposedly controlling them were constantly feuding 
arri wrestling for control. The quarrels between TO JO 1 s Army Department 

C c ' « *•' 

and the Imperial General Staff, between the Arsay and the usually subser- 
vient Foreign Office, and particularly between the Army and the Navy are 
famous. These conflicts at control levels still have an influence, and 
will carry over into the renascent J.I.S. 

-:3;: -Subversive Control .. by Xjutside Agencies , The jealousy with which various 
units and missions guarded theii prerogatives and freedom of action did 
not always signify strong unit loyalty and solidarity. The political, views 

and affiliations, usually secret, of I.S. Kikan members often conflicted 

(; •' 

with their sense of dut/ and resulted in ridiculously insecure conduct. . 
Kost of these outeide agencies and societies were secret and depended upon 
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the ideological loyalty of their members, Souo good o:;ai.pl 3 s of these, 
primarily Pan-Asian or Ultra-Nationalist, are: th;-* SAI TOA S’ » " (P-A ) ; 

The I^lancharian KYO..’AitAJ '(Concorcb.a) (F-A); the TC , YA?'A-4*itsuru— led secret 
- societies (P-A and U-H); the "Youns Turks" and ,, 2.26 M Ili:jues (U— If ) ; 
various graduating class clubs at both Arm y cuui ik.vy Officers' School (U-N). 
^ •• Brtdfrieial -Ai-oncios .jiatiterin^^iatc The. fanatically Pan-Asian 

1 ■ ■— —■ sS £15.1 .... sii*#-; >-£■£> _vj -si 

groups such as DAI TOA i£&? 7 £X a nc l Concordia v.hich *..*ero finally outlawed 
during the war had ^their own systwas, operations aix" secret channels. 

One might also list the intelligence sections and individual operatives 
of such government-related "zaibatsu" holuin?; companies as ] r IT5U Uussan, 

. Japan Steel and Pipe, and others. Thisc • would cooperate with .military 
intelligence uni. is i/i the a ran and of ton lent poriionnel to hempei and TS11JC 
units. Nevertheless, they were usually priv tely financed, had their own 
directives and targets, and of ton had ideological or financial control 
over individuals within I.S. kikans as well as over their oim personnel, 

There was similar interference by otityr juv eminent related agencies such 
us the Nipjon Newsreel Co., Domei News, and the Greater Last Asia Bureau, 

; both as independent inforracition-gathering agencies and as control agents 
*' of personnel in i.S. units. 

B« Lack of Unity and Organization within Units . e 

The internal weaknesses of most kikans and units is frequently overlooked. 

A feudal outlook and personality problems often disrupted order and a careful ^ 
delineation of duties. A kikan chief of. a field unit, usually a .colonel or 
above, generally chose his immediate subordinate jjers'onhel. 'Tiii^ not'oMy 7 !^-"-"' 
inforced the "clique" tendency, but also led to favoritism, poor selection, 
and graft. A unit's potential depended upon the capability of its chief. The 
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thuggery, graft and false reporting of the aiirf irODAKA KUcans for in- 

stance merely mirrored the character of thoir respective leaders. ..lien as 
frequently happened, the home office assigned noted and high-ranking subor- 
dinates or large numbers of ner Nakano-t rained junior. officers or civilians 
to a .'clean, rivalry and clique warfare rdthin the unit increased. The Lanipei 
possessed a better C^ij'eation of duties and more rigid organization, but 
i: ; the -calibbiptf ^its^drsdiinhl 'add 1 ^iciPt^aiftiiig: 
take advant^e °f tido. The U'JCK^ units often had reporting sections, special 
equipnent sections, couirao technician, etc., but only on paper; frequently, 
the passion of certain personnel, regardless of his assigned functions, to 
operate, .to be a "prltia donna’ 1 , destroyed tl» efficiency of such support 
functions. * 

C. Deficiency in Training and Planning . 

It must be emphasized that personnel attitudes and clashes qre.tly dimin- 
ished the value of training in every branch of 1.3. workw Likewise it pre- 
vented the coordination of the two best schools in Special Operations, Nakano 
and Harbin, whoso best points uight hvvo been conbiried to* produce really well- 
trained personnel. Some of the top-notch J.I.S. operators in Europe in 1940-45 
were Nakano graduates who had lator served rdth the Harbin School. The Nakano 

TM1CK Course v;a 3 strong in the philosophy and logic -of operations, but often 
• ' . ' , . ; • ' * v . 
too theoretical and dogmatic; in Addition, there was little coordination 'with 

the excellent Nakano Secret Communicrtions Course, vrfiich produced not only 

monitoring experts but also many fine censorship and technical support units, 

for the overseas commands. liar bin. School had a narrow scope limited primarily 

to Manchuria and concentrated on rough-and-ready trial-and-error not hods, but 

its method of drill in high-level operational techniques was excellent. The 
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Ki*ipci trainiiig specialized ir “touglmefls 1 * of outlook, i\xid included consid- 
erable extraneous police and control training; nevertheless , its schooling 
in low-level informant operations and use of Cl techniques v/as quite good. 
Training of Foreign Office representatives in the collection of overt in- 
, formation was good. A glaring defect in .all courses was the failure to in- 
stil sound security and cover principles^ and the failure to counteract Jap- 
"anbse aversion- to careful planning;-; and^checking,. ^ack^ 
between iritelligeiice-ga-theriiig and other types of c land ustino* operations can 
not be blamed upon the training schools, but their own courses did little, to 
keep the distinction clear in most operatives 1 minds. 

D. Failure to Separate I.S . Functions from Other Typos of Clandestine Activity 
Both in organizational structure and training programs, attempts were 

jnade to delineate functions and keep itif oration-gathering activities separate 
from other clandestine organs and activities. However, in the TKKK unite, the 
constant combination of intelligence operations, secret political and propa- 
ganda operations, sabotage, military operations And econondc support oper- 
ations for either unit or personal pi-ofit was the r-ule rather ttian the ex- 
ception. Separation of Kempoi special intelligence-gathering ojxjrations from 
normal Kempei and police control functions failed as often as it succeeded. . 
This fact is very important because it means that the vast majority of J.I.S. * 
personnel is incapable either by tradition or experience of recognizing these 
differentiations in practice even though they aro f all ilia r Tilth them in theory. 

E. P°° r Reports Technique and Poor Evaluation . 

Yhe ^^quality'd f 'r^d^lixg^as^genercily^^ For j?Qme_ j 

reason, the deeper the covert nature of an opeiation, the poorer and scantier 
the reporting tended to be. Important factors were the pre-occupation vdth 





operating techniques combined with an exaggerated secrecy complex, the shock- 
'king personal relations between units and their higher echelons, and lack of 
confidence by ope ating units in the evaluating agencies. .Higher echelons, 
particularly in the Army, were of ten,, arrogant, dogmatic, and poorly qualified 
for either evaluation or briefing arid direction. Other factors v/Mch en- 
enraged "pad' ing", false reporting? or even with-holding: of information in 
the Army were the desire of commanders to receive only Info nation they wanted 
to hear or liad decided v;as correct, the allocation of more funds either to 
units producing rca'iis of i.ifornation or to those which used "security" as an 
excuse for producing practically nothing. 



F. Poor Operational and Personal Security . 

Poor protection of cocyiiunicati^ns, use of vulnerable cojncuinications nethods, 
iwsty and insecure planning, virtually no vetting and security investigation, 
and rapid recruitment and operation on the bauis of hunches or emotional 
fancies arc but a few of tlie well-kno,»n deficiencies in J.I.S. general opa r- 
ating security. / Pernoiial security wa;; even worse. .Operatives were often 7 
secretive with superiors and associates with Trrfiom they should have discussed 



operations and, f Simultaneously, vary indiscreet with subordinates, and even 
completely unauthorized personnel, The factors described in para. A. above 
vere those most responsible for tho very poor security Y<hich was general 

. • ' C . . ■ .% .7 

throughout the services. ;• :V \ 



G. Poor Records and Filing Systems . 

The lack of system arid’ the failure to comprehend tlie purpose of proper, 

well-kept and secure files were almost universal, and even to be found at 
Imperial General Staff 'headquarters . ’lost agencies r:ad either vast amounts 
of disorganized material vdiich they hardy knew how to use or classify, or 
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they had very sketchy coverage. Coordination of the files of one headquarters 
with those of another v.as virtually non-existent. 1 P 

H. Strong Points of the Former osrvices. 

(1) Both training and practice inthe use of police- type investigative 
and Cl techniques, aj*d the arassing of counter-intelligence information 



..warc.gQcd, 






(2) 'Use of lovz-level iiifonaants, particularly for penetration of target 
installations or for clieck on travel and movements, was excellent* 

(3) The thoroughness of political and military control in Japan and i te 
occupied areas gave the 1.5. forces a gre^t advantage; fair use was made 
of Japanese minorities in other countries. 

(4) The patriotic loyalty of mbst I. S. personnel, at r singly ultra- ' 

* i .*■ 

nationalist in. nature, was until 1945 rarely endangered by any tendencies 
toward defection or botrayal of national i>\t crests to a foreign power, £ 

Thia was reflected in the over-conf idonce , 3till demonstrated by many 
Japanese overs ea.s, when dealing with another Japanese quickly and on a ; ! 

basis of trust simply because he is a fellow.- Japanese, ,* i 

(5) A fevr far-sighted experts in intelligence direction labored against . I 

time and tradition to streamline and strengthen the services. The few V ’ ■ 
individual operatives, particularly in the 'Sdrop«an theater, who were i * 

experts in technique were on a per v/ith any in the world. Unfortunately, 
because of their exploits, the J.I.S. has come to bo vastly overrated; . ^ >■ , 

(6) The Army JIS was afforded excollont technical support. Crypto Intel- : 

.. ligoncc and -radio monitorii^ wcro-f lnc;y_thc_ Ai^y^ s docmentation and labor •• J 

ratory research section was unsurpassed. Unfortunately, the J.I.S, in j 

■ ■ . - '■* '■ >*" ?::■#! 

general had neither the capabilities nor opportunities to make maximum' use ■. 

■ ' .f-fc i * 

of these. This discrepancy was so groat that many technicians want nothing;*;', j 
to do with the futuro operational J.I.S. ; 

& M : 
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HI. Pi sint a. oration, Deterioration . and J^xtraiieous Influences in Jara^us e 



Post-lVar Intelligence Activities. 
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Granted that disorganization and personality conflicts were plaguing the 
Japanese Intelligence Services before the Surrender, when thesis Services ceased 
the disintegr tion ins aLv.os t complete. The pre-war cervices at least main- 
tained some cohesion and controlled their personnel , through loyalty; the dis- 
appearance of military sponsors and the strict limitations of Foreign Office 
and law enforcement agency activities had a more shattering effect upon cland- 
estine operations then in any other Held of endeavor. Then changing conditions 
produced new impacts and confusions in the field of povert activity. 

A. The Necessity for Conducting rationalist 'l-vival Activities Covertly . 

t 

Aftsr the Surrender, the Allied nations togoth-.r struck at the Japanese 
Sight, particularly at the Army, idth a five-fold program: war chines trials, 

abolition of the Japanese armed forces, purge procedures, breakup of industrial 
cumbiLes and monopolies (formerly economic bulwarks of Japanese aggression)and 
investigation and control of secret attempts at a nationalistic revival. The 
last three measures were primarily the responsibility of the American Occupation 
authorities. For about, a year after the Surrender, J«fj anoae- lUghtist activity 
v/a 3 the prime target of American investigative agencies, despite the fact that 
many former Japanese military and intelligence leaders were interrogated, called- 
upon for assistance in the repatriation programs ^ or a3ked to oxplain material 

in files. - ^Bven-af ter. t he, threat .^.s...recQgnized^f , of _3qyi et„aggre ssive in- 

tentions, then of the Japanese Communist Party as a tool of those intentions, 
Rightist resurgence remained a definite intelligence target for America and 
her allies. Tills continues to be true despite* the recognized need for assistance 
by former Japanese military. Foreign Office, police and, particularly, intelli- 












gence services personnel in the procurement of infonratiou concerning the JCP 
and in supplying valuable background material on ‘the Soviets and the Chinese 
Conraunists. ■ From the very beginning, therefore, it was necessary for the Jap- 
anese program for national resurgence to be carried out clandestinely* . At first, 
this took the form of a virtual cessation of all such activity, overt or .-covert, 
until American intentions, watchfulness, and inv33tigative thoroughness roight 
be estimated. A subsequent result, however, ho s. been, the participation of, vast 
numbers of purged Rightist politicians, businessmen, former Arriy and Navy leader^ 
ex-diplomats, oecret society members, political propagandists and lobbyists, as 
well as many Liberal Party and government officials in clandestine groups and 
activities best described by the term "underground'* operations. They mingled 
with former Intelligence professionals, with gangster j, and with persons en- 
gaged for, personal profit in other types of clandestine and illegal activities. 
Uany points in their program and future plans they can now pursue openly because 
of changed world conditions and a corresponding change in American attitude and 
policy. Nevertheless, many objectives and ,the methods of achieving them remain 
covert. This' factor not only; has widened but also confused the field of covert 
activities in post-war Japan. 



B# Regrouping of Pre- Jar I. S. Personnel and Cliques . f y 

Initially, few groups were as hard hit by the reversal of fortunes in 1945 &s V 
the -Intelligence services. Many professionals overseas were able to struggle Z- i 

along by aiding in the investigation and processing of repatriates or even, as *■ •. j 

-in Chiw, "by carrying - out intelligence a ctivitie s on -be half- -.of- their y 

: * "(Z& * 

The fear of prosecution for war crimes hung over many of them, notably the Ketmpei, ' 

- . ■ &. . •. ' ><•> 1 
- ‘ ... ’ r ; * . . - 1 * : 

because r of their brutal methods and atrocities; many were either imprisoned or 

held in Japan and abroad for close interrogation; but. more chose to hide, taking y ‘i 

any kind of menial work. Many of them were career men, not only in the krtny or V* li 
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Navy, but in special operations wi.th UliCK, Kempei t or another intelligence 



agency. 3veh when qualified for other types of v/ork, they listed waking the ad- 



justments to ordinary occupations. Bv irid-1947/ however, two significant de- 



velopments had occurred: first, tleir services w<$re sought, directly or through 



sotpe front nan, to assist in the procurement of information on the Soviets and 



the JCP for the Americans; secondly, many of them were able to become lcey fig- 



ures in the Japanese Rightist Underground because of their earning power and i be- 



cause of the professional touches thy could provide to the wide range of 'clan- 



destine activities planned and carried out by political and military leaders 



in the Underground. These developments, coming at a time when the danger of 



apprehension for war crimes and the chances of U3ing v.ar crimes charges as con- 



trol was rapidly diminishing, encouraged many former I.S. personnel not only to 



come out from "retirement" but also to get into the thick of. underground power 



politics and extend their influence in clandestine fields other than those of 



straight intelligence procurement. In this fashion, the confusion of intelli- 



gence-gathering with other covert activities became even more prevalent for the 



I.S. professionals -than in wartime. There were additional impacts, however. 



connected with this re-grouping of I.S. personnel. In groups working with or 



for American or Chinese agencies, expediency and opportunity wore often the gov- 



came fluid,, as they received the backing of first one prominent political or 









erning factors: an "expert", contacted by an American agency, would form a group 
out of personnel known tp him who happened to be available and vdlling. Often 



such groups would include non-professionals. Associations in the underground be-.. 



military figure and then another, lost former I.S. personnel 'were Nationalists 
of one shade or another. Many: began by working with specific leader who happened 
to share their particular opinions. On the other hand, others preferred to or-. • 
ganize new groups out of inexperienced personnel; in the post-war heyday of wide- 
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spread use of informants and agents by American agencies, particularly CIC, this 
v/as often mors profitable, L’any found the livelihood, provided by Ja anoic 
agencies too meager, the professional requires ents of the Amo ricans too eject- 
ing, Van/ of these found that their experience in clandestine ‘Operations fitted 
them well for the pursuit of smuggling, black maiicet and other illegal but pro- 
fitable ac t ivilie s ^ ^*dfro-ars 

tie and officers 1 school connocti -ns, and the breakdown oC the barriers between 
personnel of the Army, l*xyy, Foreign, Office, a: id other departments, played their, 
part in the constantly shifting allegi r.ces of po3t-i;ar groups engaged in. covert 
operations. Vre-war organizations were largely destroyed and old service loyal- 
ties and prejudices broken dor;n to a considerable extent in the process. 1J aver- 
thelesc, the pre-surrender loyalties arid cliques by no moans entirely disappeared. 
Their recurrence not only caused shifts in the alignment of operative groups 
but they also provided one of trie most damaging factors in the operational se-- 
curlty of post-war groupings, 

C« Kon-Pr of cs ni anal s iri ' lntclli ’cnee Activities and tl>o Tec^o^ry Nature of 

this Association. 

The years 1947-1951 saw the i uvolvument in intelligence activities of larger 

■ c - 

numbers than ev$r before of personnel virtually unqualified by reason of train- 
ing, background, or experience. There is a fine point of distinction to be made 
between this and the development discussed in para. A. above, even though the 

two -occurred almost sitiultaneously and often involved ;;;any of the some personnel. 

* r 

,_Tbe present Jiojiding^ refers to the temporary entry into the intelligence-gathering 
category of- clandestine,, activity, considered apart from secret plans, political'*' 7 
lobbying, secret propaganda and ideological movements, agitation for military 
revival, etc., of former leaders in other fields, especially those of military 



,r»t ‘ 



strategy. There are two crime reason for this/ Firstly, Plainly because of 
American need for iriformation which the Japanese police and otiier post-war gov- 

c 

emment agencies wore neither equipped nor trained to supply, intelligence op-’ 
e rations were one of the first activities permitted. This not only provided a 
means of livelihood but also an outlet fpr the activity, skill and exfjerience 
of former- Amy generals, Kevy -admirals, purged diplomats and politicians . Se-? 
condly, 'by" engaging In 

cover for their plans and activities (discussed in para. A. above) on belialf of 
future nationalist resurgence, means* of fortifying their own positions in t,i*e 
increasingly important Japanese underground, and a ;.cy to secure substantial 
means of support for other activities. Other elements, desirous of resuming 
sorue sort ox foreign trade se/ii-logally or even illegally, found that the ability 



to supply intelligence iiiforsv.tian. someti.ius docre:;cwJ the chances of apprehen- 
sion. The result of .all tils' haa been that i.&hy of li:c present so-called intell- 
igence kilcan leaders are actually iren with no dii'ect pre-war association with 
either the J.I.S. or intelligence activities. furthermore, the vast majority of 
these high-ranking officers, businessmen, uell-kno;<n diplomats, etc., have no 

* ‘S; ■ ; ■ 

intention of remaining in the limited field of intelligence procurement or of 
limiting the scope of their authority solely to a future J.I.S. if they can re- 
turn to power in tlieir chosen Helds. Thi3 doc3 not imply that lack of jrevious 
experience xuclo these men incompetent to procure intelligence. Some of then 
have done quite well, and others have bean at loast ..ise in the s lection of tf . 
foraer I.S. professionals to work for them, lievortheless, for them ell it is a 
temporary sideline undertaken for- reasons of necessity and convenience. 



D. Lack of Sancti on or Hope for an Official J.I.S. 

The confusing and rapidly changing position of the Japanese Rightist under- 
ground, particularly in the years 194S-19 50 } has been in general complicated by a 



; llflgv;. 

lack of official sanction and a n£ces:ity t.o operate on a day-to-day opuortun- 
i3tic basis in order to take advantage of ever.;- favorable political eventuality. 
This drawback was definitely felt in toe phnsjv of Rightist underground activity 
devoted to planning the J.I.S. revival. Loiu before it became certain that 
there would be a Police Reserve and over two yoars before America indicated 
that it favored rearmament for Japan, the Japanese expect id to receive tacit j. 
approval to revive some sort of intelligence n-rvice . Differences of opinion ' s *■ 
it arose, however, concerning the proper apoiiSOitLir; agency - foreign Office, 

Attorney General's Office, P&lice, <uo re recently the folic e deserve, possibly 

"AS 

the Array if and when revived - and the degree of control to bo exerted by the 
sponsoring agency caused nev; id its and realignments in the underground. Until 

wid~lV50,^the Anny's detvndn tion to keep a non J.I.d. out of complete Foreign 

>■ 

Office control, and the political lobbying going on to advance all phases of 
! Light is t rosurgmee, raised the question by Ar.:y men of whether official sanction 
was desirable at all for the ti*ae being. The decree of cooperation vdt h American 
intelligence agencies considered desirable became an increasingly hot point of 
debate. From 1V50 to the present, the dogj'ee of speed i.ith vfiich a J.I.S. could 
be safely reconstituted, depending as it does upon the lon&th ol‘ the Occupation, 
the peace treaty, America's friendliness but watchfulness, ^bocaine another issue. 

In the past three years thore h s been no lack of detailed plans &nd compromise 
arrangements regarding the establishment of a future and regarding other 

phases of .Nationalist revival . Unfortunately, these clans !iave been o.uickly in- . 
validated by changing circumstances and resultant re-alignments. Former Navy I.S* 
me n are still uncertain whether or not there vd.ll be a usw Navy vdthin yidch an 
intelligence organ could be cstabli shy d guidin' iviiClY ' they 'can "‘find 'portions ' 
dependent of Army control. Rightist groups and foi*mer J, I.S. personnel watched 
closely the developments, in the Chinese political scene,. There were varying 
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opinions and conflicting pressures on the question of relations with Nationalist j £ 

Cliina and this led to constant shifts in underground groupings. j 1 

E. Increased Number of worthless Information Brokers . j I 

Some of the pre-war kikans, particularly in the Crdiia theater , and many Un- ji 

official Japanese organizations were little bettor than infprnat ion-brokering j j 

agencies. Frequently they resorted to padding or outright fabrication of in- f 

6trw fcieii'-f o repurposes of :fa'astige»o&i*pr£&^ ;= hqw- [,, £i 

ever, produced a phenomenal increase in the number of these wortliless information j 
brokers, intelligence informants and agents. The main reasons for this prevalence \ ! 
are as follov;s; 

i 

(1) The need for money and the desire for past advantages. The pressure of 
increased competition and the continued low standard of living caused deter- 
ioration of many individuals who had done good intelligence work in thopast. j 
Persons engaged formerly in clandestine work not only hau had great advantages -.1 
but today they were the least adaptable to othor occupations. 

(2) The disorganized and fluid state of undercround I rightist groups in the 

information business often meant that worthless agents of the information- 
s' 

broker type were included alonr, vdth competent professionals at ho ware still ‘ 

sincerely tiying to produce good intelli gence, 

c r ■ ■ 

(3) The large numbers of non-professionals in the major kikans, especially 
at the top, and the far too wide scope of the clandestine objectives of such 
groups afforded excellent protective coloring for charlatans and information ; ; \t. 
and/or idea salesmen. 

(A) The general deterioration of Japanese character and standards in all .< j 

walk's ~oF -1 if e - ' in-' the ' po s t- war p 2 riodv ™ - -- 

(5). American need for information and American gullibility. The lack of ' ! 



f amil iarity of most Americans vdth Japanese language, traditions, psychology, 
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and internal affairs made them easy to fool for a tine. Moreover, the need 
for i:ifonn&tion was great, and evaluation of the vast quantity of inf or- A 
nation pouring ip was a monument al tas : c which could 'not be p-er forced pro- 
perly and quicidy. 

(6) Identification of many Hiv tti st and for.'.jr J.I.S. personnel by the 

: l-, aade-tit j-lr£i:iel^ : :di^ 

.iightist.* to operate successfully against JC? targets in anything bit a 
3er.'i-overt and peripheral manner. 

(7) The restrictions on overseas tr.'vol for Japanese, iven in scud-legal 
trade and outright siiiUggliiig, the presence of identifiable former 1,3. per- 
sonnel is viewed 3sk?.nce by Japanese businessiaen. Surveillance of Japanese 
in most Asiatic areas is autoiiatic. ,ith entry difficult and operations 
almost impossible, the tendency to magnify possibilities and product is 
natural. 

These tendencies are discussed in detail because thax*e is every reason to bolieve 
that they will continue, .both among individuals and groups peddling information 

outside of the future Japanese services and also as factors affecting the dissccr- 

'• P 

inated product of the various Services themselves. 

F* ^ Importance of Tokyo bureaucratically . 

Although Tokyo, as the center of Jajxinsse government activity, is bound to 
be very important, the current necessity for being located in or near the Tokyo 
area in order to succeed in the coming struggle for power within the Japanese 
underground is highly exaggerated. Until this Jockeying for power resolves it- 
self into of ficial .establishments and individual duty assignments after the peace 
treaty, no. big- time operator angling- for a high and co<ofortable niche in the future 
Army, Foreign Service, OH intelligence agencies sst-up can feel secure away from ... 
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Tokyo very long. Conversely, it is difficult to evaluate the future lhportance 
of individuals formerly of great prominence in these fields (particularly Navy 
I.S. men) who have not yet/ come out of retirement in the provinces and uade 
their bid-for the future spoils, or to judge the national importance of a man 
like 15a jor G eneral HAOI, for example, who has maintained a fairly firm hold on 
op e rat ions ,in Hokkaido -■ ^ 
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IV. Post-War Intelligence Activity to Date * 

The discussion of this vast topic ttust obvious^be lirdted to those larger, 
more po>vorful groups which operated in the past and present, with the emphasis 
placed upon the possibilities of existence, the organization and structure of 
a centralised J.I.S. The inf ormality and unofficial character of the relations 
betwedh individuals J and groups must* be dee pt- inunind . ^on t ho j^ cLiqueo 

constantly change; accurate charting of the entire picture is almost impossible, 
and the attempt would be misleading. 

A. The Hain Kiicans to Date . 

. This soction is limited to those groups and agencies dealing in the pro- 
curement of information, regardless of the other activities they undertake 
simultaneously, including lobbying and other efforts toward J.I.S. re-establish- 
ment. The stronger and better-organized groups in the field of secret operations 
have been until quito recently those which enjoyed the favors and financial 
support of American agencies; the semi-overt agencies, having greater permanence 
but less pov«r, have belonged to one depart.'uei(t or another of the Japanese 
government. 

• (lt^ AUXSUE Selzo 

AltfSUE is important for three main reasons; liis former position as 
G-2, Imperial General Staff, the supposed overall director of Japanese A my 
Intelligence ;■ the tremendous extsnt and pov/er of tho ARISUB Kikan. its sub-* ; 
ordinate entities, and ARISUB 1 9 personal power over intelligence service . 

■' *• V* 

^circles and other clandestine activities of the Japanese Underground until . *•. * 

the fall of 1950; the unique nature of his present isolated ''position'' vis^a-.^ V : ~\ 
vis other major kikan leaders.- Section II reviewed the circumstances, , whereby >-f I 
tho chief of Amy Intelligence actually possessed considerably less control ( '£ : f 












over and knowledge of Army J.I.S, activities abroad than might appear on 
paper; nevertheless, the position was extremely significant, and ARISUE’s 
association with intelligence work was long standing. He was interrogated, 
then called in for consultation very early in the Occupation by American 
G-2. A working rel. tionship apparently developed. By the beginning of 
1949, the Ajd.si^XilcsS^ waY*Hour^^ • only*** 

seems to have operated 'his own gropp gathering information for American G-2, 
but either influenced or directed, in conjunction with }yAuA3l£ Torashiro * 
and other former general officers, the cooperation in Hokkaido of General 
HAGI 1 a men ; vd.th American , agencies there. In addition, tliroughout 1949 and 
1950 AllIS U E supervised the work of I:a jor General ..atar u against 

overseas and internal targets for American ‘G-2 units, and ms getting in- 
formation from if not actually directing tho KA.,A1!0T0 Kikan (Lt. General 
c KA;TAKQ TQ.^foahitaro) ♦ ARJ3UE wa3 responsible for the introduction of 
Colonels TSUJIJ^asanobu, OKADA Yoslii m asa (or Isao), and HAT TO^C Takuslii ro 
to American G-2. A former m ajor general from Burma, OiUftft, was one of his 
later proteges. During 1950, apparently, either he began to U3e and direct 
the two separate organisations of 10DAK/k loshio and the. Foreign Office* s 
SOHO Akir a or else they, separately, began to funnol information tlirough him. 

■ ~ " 1 1 1 

He appears to hare maintained his contact with It. General NiAIOTO Hiroshi 
on Formosa apart from his operations with American G-2. In the fall of 1 950 
AJUSUP was at the zenith of Ijis power, though supposedly still nominally 
subordinate to KAV/ABEJCorashlro. Then suddenly, about November, 1950, 



KA;'(ABE not only broke hdth'AfJSUE "but almost ©very -other kikahljliief ^did~ 



also except ARISES immediate subordinates in the underground, KODAKA, ' ' - 

ji.ATANAS; and telUSA. AP3SUE has been described as a vain, arrogant and 
boastful person; he is reputed to have become quite power-mad and self-seek- -, 
leg in an opportunistic effort to strengthen his position and to maintain a .;.; ?.. 
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post-war standard of living which v;as becoming ostentatious for a former 

* 

Japanese officer. Furthermore, he apparently had used the prestige and 

- t 

power of his American connections to advance Jiis position, even to the point 
of undercutting KA.tl^rf eeling cer tai n^thatMfh cAnic ricnhs - would net - only*^ 

• > ■ ■ — 'f 

supervise an Artiy revival but probably choose the leaders of it themselves. 
Tiiis aroused r:thsr general hatred in the underground. In any event, al- 
though the AHI5UE Kiican and subordinate units continue to carry out intelli- 
gence operations, ARI3UIC is at fire sent virtually excluded from the revival 
plans of the principal underground leaders for a future Array, or 

any other service. -This has forced A-£SUi) to take a position favoring close 
American eupervision of the future Japanese military defense forces and of 
Japanese I.S. activities within those forces, .Jhethcr AHXSU2) vrill continue 
to be isolated and shunned is quest! enable; he may bo able to climb back on 
the bandwagon later. However, the failure of his strong personal bid for 
pov/cr seems to indicate that if he does get buck in the good graces of 
KA/A32 and other. A ngy leaders after the treaty, it V 4 II probably be on their 
terms, not a 3 the yi intelligence chief for the ILkiA&S Clique but in a more 
subordinate role. He has lost both position and face. 
ur*KA ;>A3E Torashiro and the Imperial General Staff Clique . 

KkM’BZ represented the Japanese Array and General Staff on the trip to 
Manila in August 1945 to discuss surrender terras. He has since abided by , 
those su rrender t ern.s in making available' to : tl^ "Am^ican Occupation ,~-part i-v- 
cularly to American G-2, the services of ^ Japanese Army personnel and the fund 
6 f background knowledge possessed by the Japanese not merely on intelligence 
matters but on other topics as well. Tho KJI..A3*; Kikan, however, as an in- 
formation-gathering agency, is included in tho c; services. KAY&BE, as a 
former Air Force Lt. General, later Deputy Ctdei of .‘Staff. GHQ... had no ex-? '• 
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perience and little direct connection with professional intelligence work. < • | j ^ 

However, as the last active representative of the Japanese General Staff IV | 

free to act upon behalf of the Army, he has the authority to older cooper- jvf‘ * 

J ation from such Japanese as he might choose, and he has apparently chosen f a 

r in 1940-49 as ^0 «K.A.T*0.* Kikan" [ * f 

(ilA-ABE, A.lIoUK/^AT^CA I^rukichi j and JC XTA Genshichi ) consists primarily 
of 4 collection of the top brass pf the for/aor Army General Staff aryl their [;< | 

# close associates. among the ranks of fonser Japanese generals. ?roc. belo* ' 1 

these individuals, in subordinate kikans, stem .e actual operative lines,. T I 

Some groups havo worked ua the preparation of strategic studies and the Y. I 

coijfiloti on of background data, in wut Tor c American consu>u|)tion,\/iiany of ‘ j 

the others, especially the AJUSUE, yA.vATOTO a nd X.AKURO (Tatceo) Ilideo groups. j‘ j 
have been concerned mainly \/ith active procurement of secret intelligence. { 

n^Two former special intelligence experts IJUAJHO ^ilaicano School founder) and . j 
O&SsA Sadaaki (of U&S Aikan)^AhU AI Voicutnro, TAHAKA ^kichi? 1^JATA~~ ~ 1“ " f 

^ - v~- - V •— '' ' ! " : 1 j r 

Senfeo and x yiKAVtA Gens i tic hi , and their groups, are imported to have been no at j 

closely associated with KA^VBE over the longest period of tine. Elimination J 

of ARISUE from these ranks }»s been discussed above, but whether HAGI is ! 

•I 

under KAJAHS^ overall supervision since the Hove^er 1950 break or vdiether j 

he still ta^es orders froaf ArjOCUE is hot clea^.^ Voi Akio (or Aki ra). TAMAKA ’ 1 ■ 
Ship! chi . fflTOCtjU%/L Sad a , /taT SUIH Eiichi, a na K/ f/ATOTj Yoshit aro are among ’ i .:. 
r the other general officers who have either reportedly worked for or- been 
■ 'consult ed-by KAKA33 in the past. The last three, along with SAKUflAI, I^iAKURO, 

KAG3SA, both TANAKAs, and KA&ATA, ere the ones closest*' to 

iVifch the exception of FVAKURQ, ^CAQES^ ) and forrmerly A1ISU3, the K A^ZAB S Kikan • v I 
past and present does not represent the neucleus of a forner J.I.St that is j 

still function!.^ - out rather the -hard core of the Japanese Aroy Staff leader-^ ! 

" v^ j. v ■ i 

ship, augmented by nand-picked subordinates, converted temporarily to in- • Y . ! 

: 
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telligence uid reseni-ch duties for reasons stated in 'Suction III above. Ito 
present ij.portco.ee in the nationalist revival la a matter f or subsequent ■ 
discussion. However, nearly a year and a half ago, K .V..A 3 ; arid 'his a-:ooc±itas 
are report od to h:ve established t.o lino of cooperation with AiWican 3-2 
for intalliij.ncc op^rations by Jaoajiosa Ar^y personnel: - the and 

"TrXa w program . Ir ( brief, t;;?.t policy ..as to be not only cooperation i.ith 
American ujencies against Soviet, C.-iiuce Communist, nnU Jt'P targets, but 
the revival of Wrtijnalisu, a Japanese Arr.y and I.j., and penetration of 
American agencies wherever feasible . 

( 3 )~- HiMgA!:^ Yoshlo . 

This notorious inf omit ion salia.jin, one step removed from a gangster, 
built up in the >ost-..ar days the remnants of his old KODAhA Oilcan, aug- 

/ 

monted it vdtb prsonuel fro*** fort&r Kenpci units, and biice again 1 nunc hud 

into the blade rvrkH, s* -ugglihr, and int <:0 likened business sjj.id.tr«:oously. 

■is iiut ivcoi d and reputation, even r-j a ong «t!to Japanese cir<sd fvrcu:;, is 

t iXit of a sv/itidler, an information broker, and a dc.'.i t ^:orousiy powerful ( 

gangstor-type operator. During late 1949 and o rly l r ' 50 , K 'Jj.-f .'JV and his 

henchmen v/er<- associated -it 1 , the j*r.r 'Safot Affairs research Society opor- 

atea covertly k^i lC^UCifl Gan .lu. then Counsellor of the Foreign , Off ice, and 

several of the lattor's former zaibatsu and .political friends; earlier, 

A . . 

the KdDAIA lOikan (if not K0DA101 himself) is knov.n to Iiavc supplied APiStfcS’s 

men with information. ^ Xn mid- 1950 , rel tions vtith AiHStE were reportedly 
\ . — 
resumed, ^ the inf ormation and sorvicc 3 for sale consisting of the results of 

K 3 DAI 1 A 1 s ^fidespread smuggling interests. IIoy/ iatci information hio contact 

men have jsold directly to Americans is a good c*u. .ion. Despite his dubious 

prestige jks a dangerous man, IC QPAJ A 1 s fanic as a fabricator of inforroation 

and a swindler and the presence of similar types in -his lcilcnn tend to bar 
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hijn from serious consideration for use by future ‘Japanese intelligence 



;U33fAUA is primarily a propagandist , and his -.vide-spre'd .lightist 
organizations and secret societies -art rjainly designed for ro-awafcuning 
ultra-Mati jnalist sentisaent, but thy/ spread out all ever Ja;>an, injuring ; 
a wide area coverage. A former Cociuunist, HAI^jU-A is stiliy distrusted ' 
as & secret Corinunist by many J&pcuvsjc ; military lenders. During 1949 and 
1950, iie was associated v.dth liialC ■ iJ ' : .wi jc> and tiie K.B.A. g.S. , while 
simultaneously trying to sell hie ideas and infona tion to American agencies. 
Mo v?i* $ r later connected i:u.*oniaily to t \ ; ; i icon - At present he is/ 

reported to be channeling information into both the Attorney General’s 
Special Investigations Eureau and tl:c foreign uTfico ileaeaioh Section. The ; 
quality of his inf orm: tion is said' to be poor, 

(5) Conworcial Cover Intellinenco K:i leans : / ^AVAWA? at a ru , ^AkATA &i dama sa 

■— ™ — (sometimes^ given 

an&»KA .. AK CXf U ro3hita.ro . 1 11 iiiigcnori") 

IkA .-AG :c:i 'Po-dai t su arri other Jdkan cniefs 
have frequently used commercial signboard” companies fordaver purposes,' 
*.;ATAUA3E, SAKATA, end ICA jy.'JTO were moot successful in building up t living 
=- co/raercial companies to deal with scmi-legal or clandestine economic op- 
erations while the personnel of these companies, almost all formed I.S. 
personnel, at the sane time carried out intalligenco activities. /AATAIIABE 
built up th^ for:'jUB03HI (Three Star) Trading Company, staffed it with some 
of his former subordinates and various Army tOKfi arid "Air ?6rce officers,' 
and in 1948 and 1949 began illegal trading orations with Korea, Formosa, 
and Worth CJdna. He maintained liaison vdth both ! iO.SilUC HI _C«m.i o and A ills UE. 
Then, from lrte 1 49 onvard, he worked under Af:IS.Ui, more or less steadily, 
only recently increasing his cooperation vdth as veil. At the 3 ame 
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time, -VAT.'vNABS VJataru is said, to have maintained ids o?m connections with 

American ‘‘CIC^ as another market for ;ds infornu.tion. His kikan and cover 

company are quite openly known, eMd the quality of his overseas information 

is no longer^ beljpvod. to be very good. 

SAKATA, like y?OD AKA Yos hio, had a past reput •Mfiori ' eVeii~36pn£^ 

anese f or. double-dealing, graft, (‘aAd information fabrication. Ke was the 

civilian deputy chief under Colonel TOKADA Yoshimas a (©Jjaoraasa^e Isao) of 

\ < 

the MATSU Kikan but built himself a greater empire based upon the corruption 
of his superiors and his close connections to the Shanghai underworld, tie 
re-activatcd his kikan about 1948 for the express purpose of participating 
in overseas clandestine intelligence operations and smuggling* \te is said 
to have contacted American -CIC and received backing for his operations. In . 
the early fall of 1949, during an attempt to recover assets jin China amounting , 









to about $1,500,000, he wa 3 apprehended and he and Kavy L t^ KIKAMI w ere jailed 0 

as tie ringleaders. • 1 *• /■ i •• >.'•**** •’•‘vlf 

I KA^A UOTO Yb shitaro. along with his chiof deputy f orrac r Col llKADOYX ■? 

Hiroshi, has been involved in the organization of two cover companies, the ’’ 

'•Sun Oil Company franchise which he sought to maintain unsuccessfully, and |^. "<& 
the ^flFPON TSUHO leading Comp any. The personnel of both/ including KADOYA, AWjj. ' 
were primarily former I.S. men, selected by KAttA'dOTO, KAVALIOTO hds a 
record of association with intelligence direction, but has had no experienced; | 5 

in direct supervision or actual operations . He is looked upon by Japanese; 

i ■ 0 t \ \ •’ ’ „ ’’-tOp-i 't 

“Sis mor^Or ^ has.* been-asoociatedL oif f v « 

: on iSth the/'fonner'KAi'jAB^AHISUE combine, and has maintained especially / 

dr ';?± = . ~ ■ .. . 



within the kikan are excellent professionals, but cany 
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outside of the Foreign Office itself uere not subject to the official dir- 
ection of the Foreign Kinistor nor evc.-n .of HOIUUCHI in his Foreign Office-' 
capacity but cams under HORIUCHI's personal ie.-'.dsrship and iaanipulation and 
that of ce^jdln , ^2in3^r ' indu^trialists^^purgedidiplQfflatu 
and politicians, the latter primarily adherents of foroor Foreign Minister 
lATSUOKA or of qATOt/ti/A Ichiro, had the additional plan, stimulated 



by a critique of|the former J.I.S. and ft blueprint for a new, centralised : . 

J.I.S. undsr Foreign. Office sponsorship given to hi"; by on© of our agents, f 

for an amalgamation of all intelligeiice-gutherinc' agencies under the Foreign, ‘ 

- Of^cej^er go, hia di rec ti on, J In the spring of 1950 ho^begari to form a 
secret group within the Foreign Office Research Bureau com- osod of section-, , f. 
heads and officers there who were earmarked for future intelligence organi- j 

zation headquarters duties. He then attempted to use his prestige and friendi 
ly relations with Army, Navy, Rightist politicians, and other clandestine . i 

groups in the Japanese Underground to U;dfy then and bring them into line ‘ i 
wi^h this organ. In the latter project he failed completely, and after his -j 

\ . • ... *• * f \ 

own unsuccessful bid ; for political power- in the June 1950 elections,- he apd ! W' 

■ ■■ ■ • . . » • S- ;• 

his henchmen in arid out of the Foreign Office lost control of the research •: T - . } 
Bureau secret organization, as well* Before his fall, however, he had utili- ; 

zed the Far East Affairs Research Society, the" Far East Economic Research ; .4 

' • ' ■ •• '■ > ' ]• 

Society, and the Chinese Affairs Research Society, all built up by him and y J 

hJcS jjurgM " f Semla/ lo“ r iMoriteti'on7^nd- hef; -hadraecured.^ .. 

in thift, effort of KO UVA. %o ^hlo, ■Sa.dacliika, DPI \ ; •} | 

t'cloT SOHQ-Aklra. thp^SAHO brothera.Cof 3AH0 Jiyjlim..'I^X.£ch 0 0 l. X n a e ), the l <Pj.| 



kijean of KAV/AGUC /JJ/Ja da a t s u , theKyushuan section of the Chrysanthemum water ./ vy- : -j 

Society, and others. Reasons for his failure ray be conjectured as follows: i; 

1 '* *'*■'' 

(a) H OjUTJC in was high-handed, arrogant, and haoty in his attitude, particu- 7 ?*’;] 

- . .. £fi>j "M b° f 
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larly toward former Amy I.S. men, underground societies and individuals, [ 

to' whom he emphasized the fact that th sy ted little hops of official re- ! 

cognition except by cooperating with each other under* the Foreign Office 

aegis; (b) the really powerful 'figures in former Arriv intelligence, then 

represented by the KaYa DE- A.' il$ Ul£ organization, had no desire to centralize 

*' • r i 

Under i; Foridgh *Offd cc -sapervi Mbffpt^ey: wo r<r v weil^itUa€od of ‘ tYieir I ' J 

work for 0-2, GH2; (c) the Korean ..ar in 1950 raised in one fora or another f 

^ .. j 

the hope -of Japanese wilitai:/ revival aisi of future po.-cr for tho Army lacn 
themselves; (d) a control intelligence agency ticpvadeeJ upon the virtually 

... C I 

impossible centralization of th<3 . Ja 'xuicsc .CLghtist underground itself, 5 

yrT : ■■ •• 

lit hin the Foreign Office, S0. ? h) Aid.r afen.-.-id of Section Throe of the i 



ice search Bureau , y YOSH IfiA ^KTi 3 hi^e zO oT^ecti on One (Asian Affairs) and V 

others carried on tho policies i?*iich )I0! JUG!i began but in a far less grand- \ 

• . - . ' -■ » 
iose manner. To v/hat extent the 3UU0 organization's secret structure goes / 

. . s i 

beyond its evert designation is not known, However, there aro indications ^ 
that: (a) SONp’s activities, authority, and infom-tion aro not limited , * 

to Russia and Eastern Europe, nor even to exclusively external targets; 

(b) personnel of the ccret organization within the Foreign Office are not f 
known to -their office supervisors-, nor are their secrethactivitics necessarily! 
directed by their known superiors; (c) /iU M 0 Aki ra has I:opt close connections \ 



vdth AHI3UE, the Attorney General’s Special Investigation Bureau, and vdth Yj; { J 




f ' *- . 

fABEYAMA Sadachika’ s organization, presur.mbly upon 0C1 1 matters; (d) tho num- 



ber of uridfficlai "research” societies has increased; i.e., undercover agen- YY ’ J ; ■ 

; » f « - I v’j 

- cies’ f row^i^tlh'^31i'xw” , perspnnei'^or'the“Foveign‘ 0£fie«-WHtIHfll^&^ 
of the J.I.S. * The Southeast Asia Economic Research Association undej^MIZUNO ' t V| ‘ 



Itaro, former Ambassador to Siam, is one of the more recent. 









o 



v?) Various fcrtr.er Air rorce f j guivo ^oci^.t- r 1 v-lth OSI , FSAF. 

r 

\ .hfcthur ar, a --roup or ts i.irtividu'aiu, the folio. ;ing former Air cores 
general officers iir.vs v.orkod for Arasricon UCI, V-1AF during the past yrjar:) 

* Cr.dcr.u , fomer he/-d of the I'ilitory Mission to Dcidin: VlT OSHI Vasun ki . 
psrt-oPi/ of the famous "OAJCSil»» in I ecuvol former dilitanr 

hrist.rr V: 



K lie 14 . foriier Military 



Attache in .^cland, good friend of i-riiSc . Liistcr T^iOpA then assigned 
collaborator of the IXAdiL Orga»ii!.ati on aikI, indirectly/ of the American G-2;) 

r. S 

/ V'O . (or_Takasl 4 ) > connected vdt'.! tire ;JAI I'Jiil Commercial Company, a 

iiO;igkonc-dircctod agency. i wan formerly rn agent for Kyoto CIC. 

both AaS and kltOJHI have had close connections to^JAiytjl liajjjne a hyosii ku 
of the JdiiAi! 'roup; this tends to lower the evaluation of their reliability, 
^ ac heen ro; orted to be interest . 1 ! iiriiaaril) :in his commercial enter- 
prise. hone of tl)C3e men arc foruur I. i. operators. Beyond that, we have 
no valid indie, ^iono as to their proficiency and reliability nor do no know 
the extent of their networks. 

18 ) flav 7 0 roups . 

There is not to our hio.de dye any highly organized group of cx-Havy 
1.3. professionals at projont concontruti’iy upon the procurer nt of inf or- : 
fit ion* ‘flu’rc are several, prominent individuals and groups, either uorking ; 



Safety Agency, maintenance of liaisons tg dJE? :0T0 |t H i ro yshl a nd the Chinese J 
liationaliot leadors in Foraosa, WXCI&’s high-level negotiations for revival 



in conjunction T;itk ^A..A3tS T orashiro arid his subordinates or independently,' 
which iiavc figured vory prominently in Claudes ti ns ops rations concerning j 

nationalist revival: notably, KOjtt fA : I Shops, bu ro , KA AlJJHA^YoBhiro, '- AJDA,, , T 

*'*' ; ■ .. 

-dnor^L, and* Kichisa.buro* and t;:eir subordinates. Theii' chief activi4*- j, 

ties have been 'diroc ted' at the nanip^ltioh~ahd subversion “of the Varitine '["* ‘t ' r "l 
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of a Navy andswork with. GHQ, and K AvVAifl/fiA 1 3 plans for a revival of Naval 
Intelligeiioe .3 iCSjdAYjlSIg Sftyzaburo maintains a general supervisory position 



f, oveyjKA^g^tg Tadaatsu's kikan including Vice Adnirai^gUGA^A JirQja group. 



I the "HKCSHISHA" Orgarization (now closely affiliated vd.t‘h N AB5YAM A 1 a » World J ■ : 

1 "t^pcricy^seawh-Assooiation:^ .-and V >V, 

i ‘ ^ . 

1CA 7AGUC HI 1 s vague directional duties with the KIKUSUI KAI (Chrysanthemum. ' * /> . 

I . r . ■ J, ' • • ‘ \ ‘ 

I Water League ) and the Japan Ant i-Coitsiiunist League. At the same time, .. ' \ 

t ' , • ; : . j. £H* 

j- KOflAYASHI vaguely superintends and sponsors the JONAN-Japan Peoples Indc- • 4‘£f ; 

I ^ r*-*#* 

l pendence and S»^f-Defcnse League (novj under the banner of u GHJNY03HA n ) of ^ ^ jj‘ 
P ^tUiUHAaA Sho and ^ran iyosatai. lsm>A, K AV'AGU CKI. MV/HU RA, forner(Captain) Vi} 
^KyU^HB'A (son-in-la y ''of the late Adrira^^’Jit 0T0 ) , and eeveralVomer ’ v< ? 



m * . 






L Navy officers and Navy 'I. S. subordinates such ad YjJ!UJlA Tatsuo anq ^ CftllTA w, | 
jogaejtcjn a rc members of that group. It is not, howevor, an exclusively Navy*; • 

\ organization nor is it, designed to carry out intailigonce activities, (Cf Ibeloy 

Because of his former connections with the Repatriates Board of the, l j 

. Welfare- liini a try, Ids fine prestige at Navy Corai:mnd H 3, and his past A,N,A«' 

experiences in Washington, D.C., Comma nder TLRAI Yoshinori .was suspected of • 

. : - ... '*r 11 ,IM “ r .. • ' 'i: “ > '& 

) engaging iii intelligence work.. This would involve’ his good friend and colla-_ 

/ • . v- .. : 

borator, C apt aid V/ACHI Tsune ao, former Navy code expert who once served 

Mexico, Nothing has yet been deteminad pn this score* V . ’< 



Ueiico; Nothing has yet been deteminad pn th 
mi:'*'- ^ ^ : Secret Societies and Information Brokers , 



vli 






\ • j : activity that' followed the' occupation of Japan v/ould.Jbe misleading j 
' • -V'l;.'. as Impossible. ; In addition to JONAH, the NABlilAiA, itCDAUA And . K/^GticHi;f ; 

j . .. ‘ . ♦. •* • ’■* f w 

^.v \ r Kikans, the follov/ing have been; s elected .for special 'mentio/i'b^ 

-• ■ai.V: V' : perform some sort of intelligence procurement function as will 'as 1 Alf^.0t>; 
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^jjvery o#ier type, of .clandes tine activity.v j 

The~ ^UHBgHA of IVfATA Ainosu kc, because it serves as a meeting place 
and club for former military officers, naval officers and diplomats 

■ • • ' a _ 

of almost all the major underground pressure groups; 

' '? Tho ^TGA v ITOKK I (East Asia League) and other Fan Asian organize ions / 

with which'OcpIAMA Hidezo, the eon oFY$0¥jtyA liitsuru, is affiliated, / . 
because it is suspected that they are penetrated by the CftfJtese^Commuri--' 
iots and supply info ran tion^to agents of the “Third i ? orce“ Chinese; 
Tha^ fiabom Japan People 1 3, LoaguB^Sl^ I KiyPOS KOKUMIM DiXiKI) of 
" ^XTJCflnu Shlro (sometime a called Teishiro) , because HTTAMURA ia a 
post-war high-level defector from the JCP, still considered by many 



Rightists to be a secret Communist agent, whereas 



taro. #2 man 



of the League, is not; he is reported to bo a former ^pdlitical expert; 
The^ fegmocratlc League for Japanes e Self j)ef ense (NIPPON MINSHtf JISI^ - : ~ 
DCEIF.T ) because of the cojinections of its Icaderft TSUPJJHI Yusuko. both 
to^HIBA Sabiiro, tho chainnan of the Democratic Party and through him-; 



because of the connections of its Icaderft rSUPlJHI Yusuko. both 
to ^HIBA Saburo , tho chainnan of the Democratic Party and through him-; 
to CHXBA's relative, (Major Genera i.tftaaroi. and also to the Special 
Investigations Bureau of the Attorney General 1 d office; . ^ 



neae Cultural Research 



of thtf^.t 



Soqicty^tcH 



CHONICHI BUNKA KiSNKYU KAl) 



t Movement 



es& 2 's£; 



and the remnants of th<n feino- Japanese Col labo ration Ho vemen t yTHtJNIC Hi 

/ V . v . * ‘ ‘ T" ' 

A GASSAKU UNDO *KAI) and similar groups because of their connection to '^| . 

*\YAK/ ^pft Junsaburo and his lieutenants who are paid agents of the Chinese*^: ; ..i r 

. ' Hussion ind the Chinese,Kuomiiitang; . - ’ •• 

\jhfrvdnder 5 tound nationalist Party (K9KIA^IT1T0) and l the ^roiated;^!^ 

(Defense Training Group) vVec'aiatf ‘they have cpiftinuall^ 

./■ .***? majtion-broker headquarters j > ■ y •. •' 

■ ■ . ■•••••. v.- 

. • v-The^ Va^Q iCSNKYU RBfliEI ^H ahc hurian-kongolian Hcsearch League^ ' 

n ..>• ■* r • Si ?rv . ' ' ' . M- r | 

• t- 3 & M" . . 
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Chiba and vfoSLt'CHI^ Jiro b ecause they arc infonaation brokers as \voll as 
black-warke t eers ; 

Th^^miSUI KAI^^r:^ l&Ur lfc.gae], the KEW.OTAI (Death for 

the Efcperor Society) and affiliated* groups because of their prevalence 






«^r;v .and a trengt i i,. ; in^yush u 

Vhc^AiCURADA KAl)<r because it is a gathering point for 

ATUSUI2 1 s contacts. • 

Kany of the societies naturally 3upply both the major conservative 
parties, the police, the Attorney General's Special Investigation^ 
Bureau, and most of t!ie above-listed jaajor JdJcans vdtli & natiomdde 
inf oroation coverage which can be considered but little better than 

f . ’ • . 

outright propaganda. 

(10) The Mew Field Officers 1 Clicuo . 

This is anew group within the ranks of the former militarists working' 
for G-2, GHQ. Three former ATtlS UiS protege; 









! Kaoanobu , and (Kjyo ahi??) who comes from Yamaguchi Ken, are 

its principal figures. In addition to work on the rearmament question and 
strategy research, they arc engaged in operations against JCP targets. 

Neither HATTpai nor TbUJI is a former intelligence officer. The group 
ev.olved because of the objections on the part of certain Anay field officers 
to the top-heavy numbers of general officers in the KA..713E iCilcan, which did ^ 
not give the rising field officers the opportunities the future Japanese f 
“-Army shdul A-hkve r— Kut » al- recriminations . betaegn, thi s. g roup and the_»(^<e rals Vj 
Clique n (the KAiVAEE Kikan) have iix reused with the rapid rise in importance . j 
of HATTQRI and TSMJI since the beginning of the year. '• ?. 1 : 

(11) Police Agencies . ; ! 

There are three principal police organizations which already possess v \ 
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special investigation sections vdiich deal in counter-intelligence directed 
at the JCP, the Chinese Communist z+yznta within Japan, and Korean residents 
and Korean Comunists in Japan. Thc-se are the national ilural Police, the 
Metropolitan Police iii tho major cities, especially Tokyo, Osaka, and Kobe, 
and tl» Special Investigations Bureau of tne Attorney G^d , 3r^ , s Offi6ei 
Lobbying by the underground is presently directed at the establishment of 
a fourth major agency witiiin the Japanese National Police. Reserves. Two 
years ago there was a bill before tlic Diet to ajualgamte these special police 
services into a m.tionividc, Bureau for Special Investigation to handle both 
criminal and national security prob.lcins. It t.as modeled closely upon the 
American federal ftireau of Invuotiy: tiorj. Although the bill.vrtis t-bled be- 
cause too many Japanese and Americans feared creation of a iioiapei-like or- 
ganization, the purge and later the disappearance of the JCP Central Comtiittce 
members in June, 1950 chov#ed the lack of coordination anon* the Japc.uose 
police investigations agencies and the resultant inability to cope^jJth more 
complex counter-intelligence problems. Since that time, effort has been 
directod at closer coordination and there has been c«oro thorough training 
of members special sections in investigative techniques and counter-intell- 
igence problems. The AG's Special Investigations 3ur&au received a houfee- 
clcaning in the fall of 1950, and subsequently launched into active counter- 
intelligence operations (as opposed to mere investigation, surveillance, and 
control) against Communist elements. The Tokyo Police 3oard revievfod care- 
fully the records of many policemen considered ^ ideologically^ ‘unsafe j^i^top-r- 
ed up security measures, and increased the size of their spucial^ivcsti- 
gations section. The National. Hural Police attempted, though rather un- 
success fully, to improve the accuracy, spsed, and efficiency of their re-' 
porting and evaluating sections at headquarters. Then, in December 1950, ■ Jy 
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the first 6top6 v;ere taken towards actual ui&fic: tion of. tho v. rious special 
sections^j'selected representatives from the Tokyo Metropolitan Police BoardTl 
the Osaka Board, and the national ilural Police y/or© all put to v/ork together 
with a special unit from the AG’s S.I.B. on the problems of JCP underground 
subversion activities and the whereabouts and activities of missing JCP '■ 
and Korea..: CP lenders, Orgarri. nationally tills was a major step forward widen 

■ *a . 

provided not duly coordination but, for the units less sxferienced in 
counter-inLciliforicc v/ork, better direction. The S.I.B. is by no means 
a polished, competent counter-intclli-cnce agency nor will this expauded 
nucleus. of a nv.tiunal Cl Unit become one very rapidly'. Lost of tho per- 
sonnel are inexpcrifenced at anytJdni; but straight police investigation; 
before the war, the Kempei took over most important casco. Operational ]y , 
they are relying hoavily for tho tir^e being upon some rather notorious in- 
forirat ion-brokers and secret groups like VkiXS.ttlhX 1 s which produce quantity 
but little quality. They have run down many baffling rumors about the 
v, 'hereabouts of the nine JCP leaders but caught only one to date, although 
they are reported to be surveilling two more. Tot thoir coverage is far 
better titan they have been tfiven ersdit for; they have tho advantages of 
official recognition and they are also comparatively free from the sins of* 
the pre-war police, thanks, to American reorganisation and training. 

(12) Other Japanese Government Inv.ctir'ativc A~encies . 

... , The X^iitlme Safjty_ Agency, handling maritime police duties in addition 
to ship inspection and maritime and harbor engineering iiwpection, is uhdcjv ^ T " 

,-'i 

staffed and poorly equipped to handle the tasks of controlling smuggling,; ^ ■;* 
illegal entry, of coast patrol, and coping with counter-intelligence duties ^ 
involving maritime activity. Moreover, it :Lc split by f a feud between prorW^r v 
Uavy Academy personnel and pre-v/ar Liaritime Commission personnel vdthin its- 
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ranks, and has the constant problems of bribery of- officials by smuggling 
rings and of subversion by Rightist underground groups seeking control to 

■■■ 

The Repatriates Bureau of the Welfare Ministry and the For.dgn Office 
CO'j*vdssion (?) on Repatriation 1-atters v/ei-e "agencies v/hich, in the past *■ 

few years have been able to supply the Japanese Government, specifically 

o ' 

\ 

the Foreign Office's Research Uursau, with considerable information on 
Soviet- Russia, and probably on Comuuist repatriates as well. 

The Investigation, Section of the Japanese Economic Stabilization Board 
(NIPPGr! K3IZAI AtffSI iCIOKU : 0 !OSA HAll) lias been- used for dUnroatigatiou of 

JCP targets. by the proa ent g o ve r ni ac ntT*** ??!! | f.-'a s a o , one of the chief in- 
spectors of that section, is a mjnJber of thy' J'i'All Group and also maintains 
liaison Tilth G-2 Towns and Plans Sect! on/^ TUiUlYA Tatsu o ira s also a former 
inspector there. 

(13) Prime Minister YD3HIQA and tlw Ljboral Party . 

• <■ % T 

On a "high-level informant" basis, ^Tffl'TGA and many of ids Liberal . ; 

Party associates in or outside tho government supply information to indi- 
viduals in G-2, GHQ, or point ..out leads and personalities of interest to , 
American agencies. This is admittedly part of their duties as government 
officials of an occupied nation, but the cooperation ext ended hao reportedly 
gone be^^d^t ^hat^\l~Ih~^urEi; not merely -the :Idbe ral-Parflfc V-but . al soothe.. Demo^ 
-cratic Party and those. purge os centering around b o t h mA T 0YA&A Ichiro a nd . 
,,fiA 3AHASHI vfatar u engage in the collection of political and economic inf or- 
mation on their own which, although it has little to do with future intelli- 
gence service activity, at present fills unofficially a need in the infor- 
mation-procuromont business and. in their oval political plans. ^ Some. of 
JfOSHlDA's closest contacts include^!!. Uonaralj PKX IiARjaA Sad a, ^fATlULU EidLphi 

..... • iy -, g . f 
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\ J'a,1. Gcnsi'aisJjr^ADA (I'ANi DA) KarU£ Q.5lil ^rkf' lo! ill tig satag f' h&u con- 
nections with moot of the e.ciscir.;: ::ik*rts listed abwo ani issei 

as well, ** . ■" 

(14) Indivichtal A::ents and Sroups . 

'•*•* ’*■ --**■• ■- •-•^"-7 ." s r~r / i - " .... 

There is the need to cons Id e r~b 1:6- !£*» *g ^fnuisber^P r, .1^3 . p^r somiel 

and others - ■ n ped in ir.telli/^nco procurement at r.resont or* behalf of *ki~ 
cxdczn agencies, who h^va no definite nor permanent connections with an;- of 
the above agencies or groups. moo v-.caocs, the/ aro .prplftUL;* on friendly 

.tenas wiih oon.e pcV-on c'o n^cteci to or.v e ? the above: s*;snci>o or Icil-ano at 
feast, although this nay iu.vo no significance at all regatriina their loj^lty 
to their present employers# Yho ';ruvitntj.onal force of those groups, «vcn 
the' best organised of tbe»ii, is not eouul to the centrifugal force of disin- 
tegration in the old services, jjoot-war instability, and the effect of the 
Occupation. 
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B. Is There an Organised J.I.? . or 01 If Qr^vriUcd ifnccrnrroand :>orcc7 k ■. 

frequently sneak of "x-unning a /joint operation '.d.th the J.I.3, U , or refer t , I / 
‘ to an agent with a long 1.3. background as "probably reporting on us to t^J.1,3." 

"ir'o have also pivon attention to the possibility that'' there miftht -be ono gigantic f 
federation of Rightist groups embracing. such diVeros. tetioriali&t ©laments as ,\ 

.HAmAKAf UOA KI Is sei, KAi&p.v, HAtOXM-A And purges politicians, the Foreign ? 

: Office and puigeo' diplomats, and even the younger 1TOHOIK, irince FaOASHJKUifI, f. 

e^tl^&pr^s^cm^er of a fetter terx, this was called the Japanese j 

Underground ^Government . IVe are nov; in a fair position to" 

questions quite definitely: M Ie there an ur.janizod J.I.S;?", and «U there an / .^;j! 

Underground GovernmejTt or Federation?' 1 The answer in both cases ^.s, ,1 W0 ,, « ■•: T ^ ; 

Nothin-;' could show up the' post-V/ar disunity of the Japanese int>llig cnee-gathering j 
a-'sneios and groups as clearly as the failure and eclipse of the two “strong ‘■J/j j 
«en“ who tried to mutcHhe largest number of groups unucr their respoctivo lead- .| ! 

‘ ** ■ ♦*, vSt* 
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e r s hi D Oenlo cmd^fClSs ib jjcl go^A Adi id .todl", t he circumstances were 

~ jiibt ; yis E -^^nW-di d-«it her man have «p©rsohali ty * 

& 

n.cesssry for the tack. Mo oru' yvst Itis possessed the lofty position^ required 

to do it, and conditions changing fra:i dry to day broak and re-make all .ajiaj ices 

just *ac rapidly even 'within s?iparate kikjuia. As -for the "Underground Government", - 

it is ridiculous to assume that any one politician or ex-general is going to 

chain himself irrevocably to the vrgon of another under present unsettled con- 

.■ r • 
ditions which jni.^ht open up . for hi|» golds-; opportunities i.i the future. On a 

larger scale, there ar^’ few reasons why the more pov/erful groups now in «:-:istence 

should do anything More than barycia &:ii trade wit h each other; as yet, none can 

be absolutely; sure but that come dark horse or soi.'c ne.v group might. not suddenly 

enter the picture and steal the lien's sh»r.j of the futur§ power • 

1, To what e:ctent is there close collaboration aL.on/v Groups? 

, •• *\ - ■ r 

4 we may not be running joint operations “v.ith the J. 1.3." , and our neu agent 

may not be reporting, back "to the J.I.S.", y*t wo roust bear in' mind that the 

Japanese Underground, consisting of groups doing intelligence v/ork temporarily • *' 

and those in it with the future in iairid, is insecure and that lb is composed 

largely of individuals who have knov.n e cl other well for quito a longtime* . 

In what is turning ihto a feverish scramble for future power, a f kikan ciiief has to 

laTow “ *t ije order to- arrive-at tcaooaary ^ 

- ' <• . " "f? ■ 

bargains and alliances and to play successfully the never-ending political ‘ *A 

game. In most cages, grdupo are separated only by sriades of opinion or .personal r ■ 
ambitions; therefore, when circumstances frvor a merger, the differences are -V: jV .; . 

# v % '* • 

forgotten and the assets of both sides are reviewed*. Often, at such tiraos • A j 

security is ignored and tho discussion of the assets might include the des- : . 

cription of, an intelligence ' tars it or a connection with American Cf-2 or CIC* 
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try to "soil** the kikan chief on his mvritsj a kikan chief might /ind it ad- 
visable to let his subordinates realize his importance, to assure their loyalty 
-- oni continuing basie;>^Bytho p&uc^token, ar, a^ent of ours trying to advance 
>.■ in the political underground game may reveal that ho is connected with us. Xf 
hg does so, it .will soon be known throughout tho underground. No one, oven in 
his own group, may-try to exploit the ^ connection, and little may ever be formally 

reported to his associates concerning his work with us; yet the chances are good 
... • v - / ; u ’ ■ , 

that the general outlines of his activity for us will soon become common gossip 

in the underground. The Important point to remember is that in the future, many 
f of these underground leaders will be in tho J.I.S. Then there will bo files, 
socurity, and perhaps sbmb sort of a directed attempt to play their operation 
back into us. For the time being, however, it is probably, just a question of 
security leaks.- . ^ 

2. Since we have submitted quite a few reports in the palt which discussed 
the Japanese Underground and the secret Intelligence groups , in broad, rather 
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inclusive prganiaational terms, it night be well to pause for an evaluation of - - -,^1 

' 'v- ' ’ ‘ ‘ ■ . ‘ . . :--k ■.$?' 

these rep utedl y important federations. ’ f ' ' 

a., Thb^LA.T.O. Kikan . " . 

Both as a fed eration of forme r J Army Staff generals e n^afied in iutelli - : 

i gence activities and research on behalf of ' G-2, GHQ, and also as & powerful 

£•' • “ •' 

vr-i. " ’ "«a3~rat?^ Japa^ 6.^..und^j^^ nd Aw the re seems to bo little 

rV doubt that a/group more or less unde^KA^^Tora.shiro and^RISUE Saiao , 1 {JO 






working in loose cooperation with others,' existed from about 19U& td 195pi£, 

It would be a mistake to assume that the four generals indicated' were always ' \ 
working closely together or that they were the only generals involved. ' ■ A 
KAjUEE is still working closely with TANAK A and LMUfiOj the ^exiior^t^^^jjii^ *|. 
of the grou py^IKAVA^ Genshichi, was at that time fronting for rj 
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KikAn. At best, the organization seems to imve been a loose federation of- 
general officers who sometimes worked together and often dropped, out to '* 
pursue independent activities, when they would be replaced by others /. The 
K.A.T.O. title seems to be little more than a convenient catch-word. There 
is little dcubt that all of the gone rals thus working together for G-2 xtcro 



- and... 

mralg ^^IUiU a n yOKADA Keisuke as well, and were ouite well oyrs.ro of the 
political ideas 'of all. concerned. However, it is extremely doubtful whether 
any of the latter wero giving coders to the younger generals as chiefs of a 
higher echelon ' underground government , ARISUiS was operating fairly inde- 
pendently of KA^ABE most^of the tine, within the loose federation, 
b. Th^Capan Underground Government (JUG) 19A&-1950. 



b. The wapan Underground Government MUG? 19Ag-1950. • 

Referring to POIAiiA and the early FODIULi reports, in particular to ZJI^-215 ’*%; 

r ■ '/ ' " . • 

and ZJL-266-I, it sterns fairly sale to discount about 70* of the infonoatdon V i * 

' . 

we received concerning the ^Underground Government 11 and its intelligence ojp^-s^‘5^ 
/erations. Fri oddly relations and occasional meetings between Important jail- 
itary, political, and diplomatic personages in'tho Underground, or even • 

an occasional plan for the Grand Unification of all groups and lobbyists, . i $n i 

■ - 

hardly constitute a basis for assmuing that a , definite and all-powerful . ; 

GOVlifUUBNT existed or even that the factions vjers as large' and well— knit as X-.-/ 
described. It should be pointed out that (in 1949^jaira j^PICADA Koieulce wap J 
82/ JGAKI u aa ejV^AKATSUKX Iteijlro was 83,^IKA'. A Keisu/o wap 60, and th« '$■ J 



. ... politic i an /OKAWA Shumei was just rocover^g f rom a genuine case of mental ^ 

> * ■ 4 . -T: ' 7 t - . ■; 

_ . derangement. ... ' IJevor tjael.es^ ,.s ever al ..report ,s_ of ..that, pe ri od da scribedrtbcail::.. :> Us 

7 



£■: as the chief figures. vying actively for full’ control of JUG,. The fact than*- 

■o ' . O k - ■ V,’ : 

reports Xro m the same source frequently v:ore completely contradictory. and, r ^^\.^.^j 
t ha t, mass listings of names, companies, anA contacts would result each timo:/_ 
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in a different line-up is additional reason for scepticism. There appears 
to be little solid ground on which to base the assumption that' tiiis entire 
disorganized group constituted an 'underground government , or even several 
strong and unif ied factions competing to create oone. 1st the term "chiica 
seifu” was not merely a catch-word; nor J.I.5. (Of . ZJL-215). 

It seecis^Eb *feve ’ been' less of a "a" 7 h^pef^."^ 

ideal, a wish on the p&rt of Rightists if ho v/^14 trying during tiiis period : 
to exert individually ana ^collectively ns iaich pressure as possible upon . 
the Li i >oral Party government and the Occupation. It vias '‘the Underground 11 , 
but the structural organization of it defies charting because we believe 
there nevor was a sot structural organization nor an all-incluaivo unity. , 
Those reports are nevertheless valuablo in providing a full cast of the 
characters engaged/ in underground political mnoeuvers and indicating pos- 
sible relationships and temporary alliances of interests. Hov/aver, we must 
discount many of the rather sensational statements, and, above ali^ desist 
from pinning a "J.I.S." label on the entire underground and the characters 
within it. (Cf. Section III above). 

c. TheX/GAlCI Federation . < ' • 

In general, the above remarks may also be applied to what we called 
“the UC-AEI Federation” as reported in ^ost detail in early Q Reports, 
notably ZJL-AA2. and ZJL-144^ In the former report, the aeent himself 
hedged on the definiteness of tiie “Federation", its “board of advisors” and \ 
its chains of command, and offered (cf. para. 2 and 3) some very pertinent 
reasons -whyThe’iiSori^tXbn regarding ''definite grtoj^ 

be considered with reservations. The "chief mistake was to have considered 
it the Undoubtedly, since the reports from several independent 
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sources discussed oos.c sort of consoli -; tion of t o underground groups, 
principally An.y onus, under UQAl'I and -A, thcru riust have boen a plan 
to viiat effect, possibly even an attest, uxLn,- ti^so venerable fi-urco 
ao rallying points abevo the inter-group political strife. This probably 
did net ast very long. Ia a?*y case, rngordlcsu of their pursuit of cer- 

■^2^^rr4y^JE©aaEl; :^®o^,*i3d'ire2.v ", •* 

a:*/.': v id lift Is conce; ..i;d in -■ .cu a :;.c:^cr hjald ii-vg ;)oen dirjctscl at 

hat zonal r .cur;;uncc , and t /efbrc j: - of tin broader struggle for political 

po</er* 

d. The *Cr- - o:' ‘ . n wound Orouog (Of. i'JL-153) * 

If *.,e df^oo r . the nitene.-.:- of the group .iues and certain items 
of J: Cjjr-xti- :ince been corrected, t da IS probably a ye Lid* 

attcupt at i: foil and couw*sli£ut:lon. Its iailure and the detail, 

X % 

- rver in*.^eu .s in spots, .dth :r;ici* it is dc^cribod, has the appearance 

) 

for the first tiao of an inside viewpoint. Heroin is shorn the virtual 

v 

impossibility of centralizing even the oil it ary underground pressure groups* 

j*: 'V, 

,0 y after tide ? tteupt, the possibility of rejirsaweiit focussed the 






attention of all groups upon a fluid of clandestine activity distinct from \ 
mere intelligence. Thio takoa it clear t!^.t earlier insistence upon I.S* ^ 



unity in the Underground vas dboi^ned p; 



ly to attain jjolitical pocrer. I 

l 

ft 
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C* is 2a Chan g Jn the Character of fading Or-micationa . 

Tr< beginning of 1V51 brought a dofiai*o change i n the nature and objectives ^ 

~ gyflttp^beogus^^orrilA f j r a t JtjUg J^jgavggo able to consider, ^ 

optfcastically and practically, the neanu to attain t:eir real objective - not 1 
intelligence operations nor oven the citablis ament of a Japanese Intelligence 
3srvics, but ft b^lld-up of political pen jr.and^ ro-creatlun of the Jap^nose 
arosd fvrceo* fo^/arful grxips at present era concentrated o:j trdae broader also* 
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../The earlier visit Dulles had. a?«uicened h^pes of an earl/ peace treat/, 
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the probability of rearmament and the possibility that aftor the peace treat* 
the"' Flight is t political objectives might be,, gradually achieved. Subsequently, 
the hope that the purge might bo lifted for many more former diplomats • and , pol- 
iticians had added to the feverish planning. The JONAH Enterprises ConpaAy - 
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j People's Independence and Self-Defense ^er.gue Grou*p is, an excellent example of 
^ ^the aoewfetyp*- of*u»d#rgj^nd*:^u^^ 
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nor is it merely a lobby group, and it is definitely not an intelligence' 
gathering agency although some of its members occasionally peddle information 
get personal or organizational funds and it includes a secret planning staff - 
for the re-creation of the Army and possibly Kavy Intelligence Services. All 
of these functions aro provided for, but t!ie major purpose is infiltration of 
the Japanese government executive agencies, particularly the "stop-gap army" 

(National Police Reserves), the Maritime Safety. Agoncy, the Foreign Offico, and, 
pr .3umably in the futuro, the Army itself and t:» entire political structure, 

< The membership represents every field and service, and its liaison connections j 

r 

to other powerful groups, particuo.. .RE'Sjaro good. Th* A:* Me C..... C- 

tions are strong, especially to tt Third Force* 1 -- 

new, broad objectives of clandestine operations by underground groups s;Vice it - J 
is organized to fulfill all. of them. Tho JOHAN Group contains former politicians^; .»! 



lihc ^ABA B IUsuke ar id ^AiCA3£ Den_r.i t h connect! ons Shumo j-^ nd ^MOIAMA 

Icldroj former diploat t ^KUHDUUtA ShiK^SUCillDA Yutaka, »t OT>ATAI Tatsuo; ox r ; ‘ ; 

Army lg ad.n ^H^ < fMninh»d<oqA C 3AKUHAB1 Shiro , and, UteJy ^lKA A Qen- . ' ! 

ahlehl; ffrmr Hwy Shotnbttf^HCAra.’niRA ToaMro. . _j 



__ -X ^*19 • '' •' ‘iTj 

in the MSA whQ are former Havy men; former I.S.Jand Tokumu liikan figures like * ^ ;y* : J 



^HISimAm Masao, D eputy G-2, Kttantung Aray 

jiTi 



, an /^rtOHI Talcaji o f RAN Kl;anj 
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last bat hardly least, it includes SATO /CT ifoog aku t3 Hajiiae, onotimc associate 
of KOOAi.iA 1 s in China and supporter of the Amy IntojlLi pence Units in Ciiina by 
virtu® of his vast economic opeiations, lo;*al or othcrvdse - a shadov/y "friend" 
of the great in every field. 

The other powerful groups? Th^y arc those which could adapt and already 
have adapted themselves to clandestine activity designed to, advance them in the 

■■ safe -'44'ssA- tAKs; .-'* r^.-.tf.Vii:.='j . = \\ . V.-.-. . •, , -■» 

military or politiccl field: the General Staff Cl i rue tinder -wV. ASS's general 

supervision, working and speculating on the problems and outcome of Anny re- 
construction, with intelligence-gathering objectives now properly made a sub- 
ordinate duty and re-creation of the Awiy Intelligence of secondary interest; 
the Foreign Office group under SOUO Akira, because of its already strong pol- 
itical and professional position; ti» "ilATOYAIA Line" politicians, mostly pur- 
goee, bocauso /iATO ^Ajlc hil^aill probably tairc over from Primo Uinister 
YOSHIDA after the peace troaty i3 signed. 7inte is one no -e possibly strong 
element: the new Field Officera' Clique o ^H.m'ORI ltlcu3ld.ro ip d " T3Q1I. 

Those groups aro now concentrated updn the /rain phases of/japanesc National- 
ist resurgence - Arr.y revival and the future political triumph of HATOXAlfA and 
other Rightist leaders, includin'; Cwubr /l ovor the Foreign Ufficc. In order 
to understand the forces which aro apt to control tnc various Jaicuet-o IntrOl li- 
cence Services in the future, wc must Ic.ve a general idea of the secret ob- 
jectives of the present powerful pressure groups, objectives for the attainment 
of which they aro at present launcliing vigorous clandestine opoiations. These 
objectives havo a direct bearing on the nature of tlic J.I.j. agencies. 
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/•\Y* The Probable Future of Nationalist Resurgence and its Influence tipohV '■•■■ ' v3 
Japan is . certain to .re-assume a predominant r-jiiition in the Far East. Earring 




actual conquest. or occupation by Com,' ’jo armies, political forces longing from 
ultra-conservative to moderately militarist will dominate the Japanese ' government,, 
w either^ovbrtly 1 or^ctr7ort 1 '^— So long’ a^Soviet^lluasM :I^t^t n threat to ^ 

world peace rv--* ^ntiet governments vdll not bo a danger to the United States; /. 
1 -’~v «ijU probably be an ally. ». r e must recognizo that tills will happen as a re- , 
cult of Japan' 9 natural security interests, her economic and technological po- 

V 

tential, and the trend of her political ideology. Therefore, there is littlo 

we can actually do to prevent it, even if we so desired. However, the extent 

to which Japan's future Jfcightist trend will destroy or circumvent post-war 

democratic- institutions,' the extent to v/hich Nationalist resurgence ?/ill develop 

# 

militarism and lead to aggressive Japanese iufluenco in the Far East, will be 
largely dependent upon the limitations sot by the Western allies. Permitting • 
national resurgence to a certain extent or countenancing the^retum to power of 
the Japanese Rightists arc calculated rioics we Mist -take in view of Soviet and . • 

. Chinese . Cocjaunist ascendancy in the*iast. Those are policy matters, however, 
and are not our subject. * T?e givo in this soctiou a general view of the aims 
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and potentialities of the 



Rightist underground vidch is seeking to dominate thd f 




reorganization of Japan, life do so because wo bclievo it will attain that dam- . I 

ination. Also, the degree and political nature of this Nationalist resurgence;* ' >?£ 

’ • >7 .^va 

will indicate not only the probable forces within Japan which Tdll control the ^^:' 4 ' 

^ v., 4 r 

future"j;i.s7 bub als 6 "tlie^Stionai-pol±cy-and -thu9',-indireq^ly,^the-targots ^ u _ 

" * ■ ' *' ' ■ • •••• ; 



and objectives for the Intelligence Services. 
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A* Ideology and Alms , >{ 

1. The differences in ideology and overall objectives of the present ' ’ 

Rightist Underground and of tho pre-v/jcr Japanese Ultra-Nationalists are 

#f\ 

very slight. Present-day underground leaders are merely more cautious, < A: » 

astute, ‘ well-inf onned, and realistic. They have a far clearer idea of the ^ 1 

.. • ‘ • v -1 

limitations of their own militaiy and political capacity, and they have . > 

. . . ' ■ .-cli 

_ ' i r "a v Vi s cr urtd ers tandthg cfHYhat t Hey^Can e ge t-away vd.th- as fa r- aa - otha r -ratio ns , 

, • . ; 

are concerned. For example, there are Rightists who speculate occasionally 

on the possibilities of a "deal" or a bargain rdth the Soviets or more par- - /*§ 

ticularly with Communist China; tho majority, thinldlng realistically, Jcnow • .J'\ 

this to be virtually impossible and a losing game in tho long run. lany ^ 

persons in the Underground are basically anti-American; yet no sane Rightist 

. talks of war with America. Any attempt on our part to describe these men as 

"pro-American 11 or as "ultra-conservatives 11 would be most unrealistic in view ■ *1 

of their past records and current clandestine activities, ^overthoiess, -*tho 

‘ fears that after the peace treaty Japan vd.ll resume a policy Of military 

aggression or even that, in the absence of controls, the pre-war typo of ■*:" , 

police state would be re-established are almost groundless. Koat of those '*V:j 
• * • ' ' >4 ' 

men have learned tlioir lesson; not tho losson in democracy we have given ^hem 
but the lesson in how to play international politics successfully. . There 

‘r* v ' 'i 

are clear indications that next in lino al'tor the. JCP and Soviet Russia,- • 1 **•! 

American policies and agencies will be tho #3 target of tho reconstituted ® 

• 1 . ■ ■■ 
intelligence agencies of this newer; t ally. r j 

2 4 si gnificant Differences of Opinion among Rightist Groups . , /'' f r-v. '■ J 

_ _ jjf. j^»ih^'raci ji conscious^as^i^'hot-as stWriif^s : itir^e<l-"to 4" 



traces will always remain in the Oriental mxna. There aro two important typos 

. * ' i.t'. \ »/!*.- fc .>i%3 

* . • * • ( -. ; v! 

Of fan-Asian influence upon Nationalist thinking which might have'* bearing ■ * 

CECm. 
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on future government policy* One grovr out of the peaceful vvihg of the pro- 
war DAI TOA IZEI&jSI, embodies the ir*cas of tiw lato 13VZ’ik?A Kanji, and is 
close to the aims and sentiments of tho - present Fan-Asian groups themselves. 

It calls for a real "co-prosperity spinors" in Asia, centering around a Japan- 
ese-Chincoc National is t-Indian bloc- to serve as a balancing third force in 
^orld af; flafirV^ '■"^thbdgfr clwrr^ A^-few-Japane s$ , - . i4 . , 

Nationalists subscribe to tiiis concept as a long-range ideal. The second \ 
influence of Fan-Asiani3n is lass theoretical and more nationalistic: it 

call6 for Japanese Nationalist backing of those Chinese Nationalist elements 
capable of achieving a counter-revolution in China, with or without American 
help, presumably to caUainatc in a Sino- Japanese alliance with Japan as senior 
'partner. In view of the importance of Cliina to Japan tids idea i s almost 

universally hold in tha underground. The question of whether or not^iHANG 

^ O 

Kai-shek is the man to buck is a hotly debated one. r:01IIUCHI [ Ganjo a nd OI^j UtURA 
Nolii v/ sre two of his strongest supporters; but moat Japanese Ilightis-’cs now 
.vievf CHI^JG as a "hca-bcen" aind hope to bo able to deal with those Chinese 
leaders -nown as the "Third Force". Tiiis idea is strongest among diplomats, 
politicians, and Arqiiy men who formerly served in China. 

b. Host of the differences of opinion in cunent Rightist circles are con- 
cerned issrely vdth methods and the speed with which objectives arc to b- achi- 
eved. For example, tho KA.ZABd Clique i3 not: i:cliuod to abandon its attempts 
to infiltrate and control tho National Polico 3e3erve and to avoid any inci- 
dent which might arouse American snapH ci on /WhlirA Spijniahi^ttnri the JCNAN V j 
Group f eel t ha^ coht rol of NPRTs 'esssnti&'for^^ — j 

control and since America will have to authorise a Japanese Defense Army any- ' • j 
nay, waiting is not necessary. The amount of American supervision over the 
new Japanese Army is a hotly debatsd point. livery policy issue involving 



MSI 









Japanese- independence f rora.Ajojidcan or other controls causes similar dis- 
putes. There is little disagreement ori overall policy, and the ideology of 
ail is limited to one or another shado of nationalist. 

c • The major cleavage in the Underground is due not so much to ideology as 
to traditional mutual distrust and division of interests. That split, betwaon 
politicians and Foreign Office dignitaries on th<; one hand and Army men on 



'the bthci*7 "is ! tWliost sigrUf idant 1L f or • f ufcUi -*Tlie *£oni» i* - gio 
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that 'the peace treaty and the ouestion of post-treaty controls over Japan are j 
matters requiring possibly more concessions than any Nationalist really dc— | 

sires to make, Ypt they feel that the iuere avoidance of suspicion and unto- ‘ j. 
ward incidents vdll not be sufficient. Sacrifice of certain ^.territorial arid ? 

policy aims must be made with apparent willingness and docility in order to . 

i 

■ restore trust in Japan; the latter point is the key to success. Many fear 1. 

* .1 

that too many Army leaders Toll revert to the hasty, ill-considered pre-war i 

? • ■ ' h 

type of Amy planning and action once they get a free hand. Army non, hoe*- 
cver, feel, that they have demonstrated tiieir ability to bo patient and mod- j 

orate; they ai-e traditionally opposed to any civilian control, and distrust 
most of the politicians and diplomats, particularly those in the present gov- J 
emment actually enjoying a direct voice in the negotiation of currently vital . | 

• * ' . • i 

issues. They fear that these diplomats trill make far more concessions than ^ 

are necessary, 

/R" 

3. The sharp lines of conflict within tho underground which result from such re- . .- 

lativoly minor points of disagreement are difficult to understand, especially in * 

■ " c ' H • . # r. 

view of the need at this time for unified action and policy. They can be compre- - | 
hended only in the'iight of €radit ibhal pre jodicesv* "'Hc^rdiifg the ^paradox :of *-i-- . 

Rig htist desires for very close ties with America superimposed upon basic anti- ; ji 

" } ' r -'\’ 

Americanism, if we disregard V/orld Jar XI %-.ccases to be paradoxical. That is \ ’ 

what most Rightists do: they try to disregard the unpleasant Reality of florid' , j 1 

.. _ jEOE[__ ^ c 
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V/ar II tad its influsnce o\Wapanese-Amoiican relations, Furthermore, the self- 
abasement -of the average Japanose in shame ovor tho aggression Japan committed 
was never really shared by the ItiLghtists, Today, even the average citizen has 
rationalized ; Japan completely out of the position of a Conquered aggressor 
nation 'wiiich, therefore, .deserves punishment, deprivations, or at least continued 

B. Political and Foreign Aims . 

The gener-al aims jf most liightists in reg/ird to foreign territory include 
the Kyukyus, tho Bonins, South Sakhalin, the Cidshima Islands, and Formosa. vath 
the exception of territory taken by Soviet Russia, they feel there are good chances 
that Japah will regain the territories soon. In addition, certain more ambitious 
military men, envisioning the fall of Communist Uiriiia vdtii Japanese assistance, 

demand at least a joint Sino- Japanese, protectorate over .-Manchuria, regardless of 

» . 0 

Korean opposition, Military men" generally 'rant tho ro^oval of African troops, , 
just as soon us tho Japancse / Army can be rebuilt with, American financial and 
logistic aid. Until the Soviet tiireat is overcome, thoy *.iant a military alliance 
with America. A future alliance with Third Force Chinese is gaining favor, and 
already secret collaboration is being widely discussed. 

Internally, the three immediate ai*:is are: do-purging of the remainder of the 

Japanese Bightists and military men; removal as soon as it is politic of those. 

democratic innovations restricting strong Nationalist policies; tho discreet use 

f> 

of the police against the JCP or any other opposition, Rightist confidence in 
their ability to gain the support (or at least obodionco) of the majority of Jap- 






anese without having to re-establish an outright police state is significant and \jT 
probably Justified, By the strict use of anti-treason and anti-sedition laws to ■ ■ f ; j 
stifle any dangerous opposition, vestiges of the new "nationalist^ domocracy" . •. j 



can be retained vdthout danger to Rightist supremacy. This naturally implies 
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$ . t . establishment .of -;a -fair degree of behind-the-scenes control over educational } 

V>\ y v, ■' . \» , ' ■■' 

IV s - . and informational agencies, some economic controls, and the need for a strohg 

nationwide count er-intelligenco and police' force. Some Rightist Army men T/ould 

prefer more diroot and forceful methods, but the majority appears to favor re-, 

■■/■•• • • . '■■•.■ 

ta ln i n g the outward trappings of democracy and constitutionality, agt\in for the 

purpose of retaining international trust of Japan# . 

*' ***r*.v - ., \ 

C, Strong Points of the (Jltra-Hat ionaliot Position # . ^ 

(1) American credulity, too wcll-demopst rated already in Japan, and American, 
political appeasement of the Japanese Rightists in view of the current world ' ' rj 
situation# The Rightists feel they are in a position to bargain for American 
non-interference in domestic policy in return for aid to America against Russia#:.*! 

(2) Lack of time for Japanese democratic institutions, education reforms and 

■. ‘ popular comprehension of. libaral education, financial and industrial new- - ^ 

style leadership, individual sense of responsibility, an3 a liberal SPIRIT, 
of democracy to develop to the point where they could stand up under the , .y 
- strain of the post-treaty reaction, ‘ 

. , ( 3 ) A. natural trend of public opimon toward the Right, in view of Soviet .'. V:' 

. , * - ~ ‘ 

and Communist dangers; the starting position 'vrao ultra-conservative# He. ? " > 

• (l) Careful underground preparations and cautious limitation of oporationi ^ ^ 
to date, .which has built up foreign trust* and complacency. 

(j) The heceseity for .re-annawent before; even those , Japanese who would like 'Jr 
.. ' ■ to Temain'more or less, democratic have a clear idea of why or -tew., to fub- . 

’’’ o^na't^ndiita^ authority; to civilian control. ' . 

•* : : L. : ‘ Weak" l^j^ts of thb^UItrA-ltet^ 

/(i) j The really weak bargaining position th oy bold vis-a-vis, Ittiqsia. 

^ i ; ' ■ ' realistic Japanese Rightists recognize that irt the long .ruri they could not^:f j 

' .. . *- ■ - * 
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hope to get very much oi* a bargain from the Soviets. They could reamin'/' 4 
\ neutral if America did not meet their demands; but in case of *»r r they ■ : ' y 
could not do so in view pf Japanese security interests. Actually, they .d 
have no choice but to support African policy, ' \ 

(2) American surveillance and supervision, and the definite suspicion and W( 
hostility of other "allies”, notably the Philippine Republic, Korea, Australia.^ 

(3) The widespread internal dissensions already rife within their own rank3 ^ 

. . y* X' 

as to methods, degree of sp3ed, and division of future "spoils". ' .Vi 

( 4 ) Lack of money arid the economic wliei-or/ithal in every ^fio id "of activity# ^ > 

This makes them further dependent on American aid. ' , .1 t; 

(5) lack' of Opposition, but also lack of real popular support for their - ... j 

aggressive idoology. The average Japanese may have little clear idea of the ^ 
spirit of democracy i but he knows he has some privileges he did not. havo bo- V *f 
fore ; under ultra-nationalism, he will bo apathetic and resentful of the \* 

tighter polico controls. If the Ultra-Hationalists use harsh pre-war "police ./- ! 
state" methods, there will be strong opposition for a time, then the elinin- 
ation of it by the Cl and Police Force. If war should come before the Right- : -; ; r 
iets can gain control of government agencies, the strong pacifist and pseudo^ 
liberal trend in Japanese though today, especially -among youth of adlitary.., 

age, will arouse fairly strong resistance for a time. The nation »may 
along with the program, but quite reluctantly. This is significant becaudo , >> ti- 
lt casts doubt on the. morale, fighting spirit and overall value of tha ; new-vp r 
Japanese, military forces. The Japanese people have changed) even if the 



men able to control the government have not. , Lany fanatic soldiers will* be * 

/ •*, - found, blit .they will be only a fraction of- what they werd ^tho 

iC 'pocialliy^th sudden destruction bfvihe unquestioning. devotion 
'* ' v .'imperial TTay, there are good indications; that tho reputation'. 

w)% . : \ v r * *V‘- ‘ •' * ' V’ ; '■ ‘-c- ' f *•. *?; ' j 

. Y ' ■- discipline, and fighting zeai of the Japanese Army will be found tQdajp in. j 



nULi^r jaanpower of j 
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VI# Present Coaibinos Which will ' probably have a S tron g Voice in tho Government 
and will therefore control the Puture^Stelligenco Agencies . 

There are still politicians, diplomats, industrial and financial moguls, and 

Army and Nary leaders who have not emerged from retirement or who have shown little 

inclination to compete in the underground struggle for future political power* 

There are many moro subordinate figures, who would hardly be in a position to gain 

leadership and power in any event, who have yot to indicate to whom they win throw . ’ 

their support. Then there is tho all-important mattor of., receiving the blessing i 

of certain top-level personages which, even in 1951, has considerable bearing on i 

the stability of a regime. The deep concern of the Emperor in the choico,. policy, . * 

and stability of a regime, of a Prime Minister, of the future Army Chiof of Staff, 

or even of a chief of intelligence carries very great influence. De-deification 

of the Bnperor has not obliged him to participate in the actual political struggle. • j 

for power; however, it his removed very littlo of tho fealty shown him and yet ' | 

has permitted him a new freedom to make his wishes and opinions known.. His pro- j 

sent middle ppsition provides him with precisely the basis for real influence on l 

events and choice of leadership which lie lacked before the .war. Vftthin the major. ; j' 

*■ i 

! 

departments of government, the aged loaders of pre-war days, by their approval or. ■ Sj 
disapproval of current political choices, still retain strong infJjjence. If j 

KA\JAHE does not have' the blessing of the aged UGAKI or pf ^K^UHA Noiji (or Yasu- -j. 

tsugu), the ailing China Expeditionary Forces commando r, it will not destroy his . : j 

chancos for becoming #1 man in tho future Array, but it will diminish thorn. Tho : * -v i! 

- . . 4 ... • .. I 

tremendous potential power of an all-purpose underground organization like the Vf 

JQUAN-Solf Defense league (Genyosha) Group might bo a .controlling factor in ad- 

« . vancing the fortunes of its favored candidates in the Army, Foreign Office, • 

j. National. Police, possiblo Navy, and political do mi nanc e .of. the Pri me M inistry .if , v _~ . 'l-r 

not achievement of the position itself. let it is quite possible that some un- . . 

foreseen development or intomal quarrel might blast the tenuous unity of tho -j 

_ ^ ^ ; SM tT y. . ^ 
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so-c&llod JONAN Group into violently warring factions or drive personnel ossential • .$Jj 

to successful infiltration of a given department of government to work for a dif- -Vjfej 

ferent pressure group. This could happen at any time, and to any group within 

the Rightist underground. As political deals and chances for future advancement 

increase, so will defections and betrayals. The coming manocuvers for power with- 

in the Rightist camp aro going to make tho "smoke-filled rocm* gatherings at /S 

• : ‘ . . • . ’ * - n>$f : 

American political conventions look like Sunday School picnics. Considering all 

f&btorS 5 # it is impbsHllo' to ^htui^ttoi^t sKakjr-guSsses > 



basod solely upon developments and manoeuvers studied in the underground to date, 
as to tho figures who will control the future Japanese government, its departments^ 



and their subordinate intelligence agencies. 



A. Control of the Amy . 



Despite the fact tl 






VABE Torashiro is from the Air Force Branch, and : 



although there is resentment and suspicion in underground circles, particularly . 

■- ■ • '■■■ . . i 

among the army and navy figures in JONAN, concerning his close collaboration \ # 

with American G-2, KANABB is the most likely candidate for the post of future; !' 
Chief of Staff. If he is named, * KAWABE Kikan members will fill many of* the-*.^ , ^ 
top positions within the now Army command. In particular, KAWABE would pro-i^; ? 
bably want /IHAKUITO Takeo a s° either Deputy Chief of S fcjfff or as to>lirect 
all the renascent Anqy Intelligence organs. EitherrhAGESA Sadap *. 






^ ^ ■/* * Yoshitaro o r both are likely deputies £n tho Intelligence Section, if not ; .; v 

v v ; v# alternate choices for the top post, in view other 

' ** P*®®® 1 ** alignment of the JORAN Group* is maintained and friendly reia- 

« tiona idth i KABAffl l and his -.subordinates continue, inclusion of Assifl^ivINuH; 
lT ™7 G*2 WttHIHARAvSAKURABA Shiro , ’ an^^CHI Taka ji on .t'op; ; «fcbon^ 

— -7L ' m .. mm ~r ,-vi 

' lovoii ^,$1^0 probrny-^ 

^s'stionabio, and KAWABB would’ not pueh-ARI^ 

‘\* r Underground opposition.' strategy, if^K^AHE) is chief. 
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i- ;:v 

ff i 



s gyURAI Tokut aro and^ fAjlAKA Shinio hj^are likely candidates as Staff Strategy 

Officers, However, one of the main reasons why KA^ADE is a likely choice is 

his reputation for securing the cooperation of diverse cliques and personal!- 
. . / 
ties; therefore, there are good indications that high positions on the staff 



will bo offered to the new "Field Officors' • Clique 1 ', specifically toXHAT yai 
T^^^hiro any rSUJI , fiasanobu . jCAWABK has the backing of retired • higli-ranking 
generals, such a^ /lSHIO Jun zfr , \ k 03AIA$1II Saiao, and probab^ y^JOrli S Kazunari. 



He is on friendly terns with 



fel KOBAXASlj 
Ihaiotaia Li 



Line politicians and diplomats and is 



acceptable to the controlling figures (non-Aruy) in JOHAN, SAT&fl, KlffilHARA, ‘ , : 

X * ' . • 

and KOBAXA SHI Shozaburo , because his cooperation with Americans on intelligence Vi • i 

matters did not impede his secrot -efforts to establish a future independent 
Japanese Anny nor has it iw.de him a puppet. Yet, because of his collaborative 
efforts to date, he would probably be acceptable to American supervisory agon- j 

cies also. ARISUE Scizo is virtually out of the running for the top post, 
once the Amy is free from American control, and his chances under iCAV» r A33 or j 

any other Army Chief of becoming G-2 again are slight, ’because of T/idespread 
lUghtist enmity. IViAKURO is a possible "dark horse" alternate to KA7AHE as 
Cliicf of Staff because of his recognized talont and ‘moderate views;. Further- 
more, although from the same clique, ho is not so closely identified as KAgABE 
with the Americans. In other words, for reasons of "face" ho might become 
KA. lABE's replacement to indicate a break vdth subservience to foreign control. 

If he trero Chief, the lirie-up vof subordinates would be about the samo. \03KAUA 
Go nshfch i is a possibility by reason erf seniority and possible JOHAN backing,, 

-but:- he_ has, more enemies than KA'JAHE Sada . last MiM8t^rof \&ir, 

is a very likely possibility because of nis close friendship vdth xOSNffiA , , 

( * ■' 

Shift era. b ut he would be less acceptable to 'other genoral officors, unless, . : *y , 

\ • ’ ' * s v , 

of course, KAWABE; XJAKURO, or possibiy ^ATSUMI giichi * were retained as deputy. J 
Thus, we see that future control of t lie Amy and its subordinate intelligence . 

'■-MET a. : 
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agency will probably rest within the loosely organized group of General Staff 
officers affiliated with EAttAHE, but tdth considerable concessions probably 
being made to rising field grade officers ; such as HATTJill , ‘ISUJI, and othei^s, 
and certain high posts being controlled by compromise with the Army generals 
Group. The^rumor iias>been:-Qirculated. br his former subor- 

y ^ - 

dilutes that It. Gen; ^jbdTAGIDA, former ibvantung Army G-2, is dive and has 
escaped in disguise from Siberia. Little credence is placed in this report; 
however, ’if YANAGIDA should appear on the scene, there would definitely be 
some, t op-lcvcl re-alignments in Army Intelligence in favor of the Kwantung 
Army and Harbin, School men. 

i ' ■' ' 

B* Control of the Foreign Office . 

fivon at present, the working levels in the Foreign Office bureaus are well- 
steffed Yfith.jsca froju cithsr the HATOlAIHi; Clique or moulders of the old "Axis" 
or HATdUOKA Clique v/ho escaped tiic piu^e. The yiATyltVl Clique, with its closer 
.identification xith the pblicy of Japaaeso-i'uijfirican cooperation, would sueitu 
the .stronger. Moreover. l il/iTGYAl^ fchlro ag icars the best long-range; political 
prospect. 'Although the fern tor dijfLor.iuts in JOHAE ranks, are ..mostly purge os, 
thoir future chances, especially since the fall of HO tg'.lJC Kf, .are q\d-c good. 
Most of them are veterans of the China service and" their corn tections at pre- 
sent with Third Force Chinese leaders offer ' a vriuahle fiiburc asset. Moreover, 

■■ ’ . ’ • * ' i 

cloao collaboration with the .JiATOIAKA Line Clique in 'both politics- and foreign 



"affaiTs Jias [boon • a prijoary policy of the’ JOUAK Group’s former diplouat a.". There • ].« 
should not be. uiuch friction between fe S H 1d7>l o roi and .1 hdr : both-epn't:: _■ jjl . 

their 'subordinates; it is erected ijpat jBX3K35JA r;ill bo?; out gracefully ^ -spon 

( \ ' * .■ *\i 

, as HATOYAJ.IA is free to lake ovor,. If ho should not, and Rightist opinion 'Of J 

YOSHIDA’s reliability is not ‘high, it would not take th? more Rightist uATOYALA 
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Clique very long to push him out. HATOXAO, is well entrenched in'' the undor- 
ground. In particular, he reportedly has ths backing of two notorious but 



,, still influential pre-war political leaders foffl-'ik Shumei a n^ nfOAOIAMA Yu i. 

They are both released war criminals v/e 11 advanced in yaars/with almost no 

, ■ • ■ - < ■ 

chance of regaining political office themselves. Because a Foreign Office 

♦ * , * 4 # * % 
- .i/K,, quasi-intelligence agency* possessing some 1 definite -organiBation and'-atability. - - ./a 

. ' * . . J A" 

ctlreadyjexifl ssj and because it is staffed vdth "ideologically suitable" pro- 
fessionals, top-level changes in Iho control of the Foreign Office should not 
affect it very much. There is reason tp assume that 50N0 Akira's actual power i 

■«> -y 

in the covert organization is already far greator tlian appears in the official \A 
roster; his authority will probably increase. There will be a great influx of 
new personnei^ahd an increase in the number of secret outside groups affiliated/ X. 

. I . • . ; ; u . ./ 

vdth what may come to be ^Foreign Office Intelligence", and certainly bettor ‘ 

• ' • a 

opportunities dn the future for overseas operations, but control on the. actual. 

operational direction level should remain about the samo, The Foreign Office : 

will probably have almost complete control over the ovort aid sciai-overt fiolds ' 

of overseas intelligence, and the best chances for covert use of Japanese . 

business men and cultural cover overseas. 

Tiie l?avy Problem . - ; t ’A*' ; 

■ i j/ If a Kavy is re-established, the most likely figure to froQt for it is •. = 
/^NOItfRA Kichisaburo. - If there is no Wavy, the Maritime Safety Agency ivill pro- 

bably be greatly expanded for coastal patrol and do f ensive purposes . ■ - It- will yW 
j bio manipulatVd and infiltrated by subordinates ob kOSAIASHI S hozaburo ' :■ 

< o f JOHAN. possibly under NCHURA's top-level advisoiy authority;'’ j 

V . NaVy is authorized, the .personnel - controlling its subordinate int elligehco j 

‘ \ vice ; cannot possibly bd determined at this stage. Other than the non-prof essioij^* 

'*• \ ale mentioned above and mU/AltURA ^oshim^ also of tho JONAN Group;; we luiPTr' of 1 ' s$. v ; 

‘ \, ■ -/• . • ■■ • 
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V/no possibilities. In the ovont a Navy I.S. is ro-ostabliShed its leaders 
s would probably be selected from among f orris r experts now engaged in other 
I occupations. If limited to an expanded LSA, the JOHAii Navy wing is almost 

•’ ‘ i 

j ^certain to dominate it and any’ronor intelligence o.j.jncy-it nuu' possess. Ho ;/- 
ever, many former Navy I.S. personnel Will continue in thoir other employment 

' fk 

j or trill attempt to establish themselves vdthin the Foreign Office agency or 
\ even tho An ay agencies, relying upon the close post-war relationships they on- 
\ Joyed with Army kikon leaders. 



D. The Internal Police and Cl Agencies . ' — - 

If the current plan advanced by Attorney C^noriL ^’irc^l/USHI succeeds, 

autonomous police forces even for many towns and cities 7/ith populations over 
r* 

5,000 trill gradually disappear, tho National Rural Police will assume more com- 
plete control over nationwide police activities, and the throe major national 
.... ( • . ‘ " 
police entities - NRP, HPR, and SI9- will be more thoroughly, integrated under 

the direction of the Attorney General. It looks as though centralization to 
this extent and gradual take-over of local police powers may take place even 
before the peace treaty., ./©.are not sufficiently familiar with the direction 
of these police agencies to be able to indicate ?/ho. will later control the 
increasingly important special s actions r which, deal vdth high-level countcr- 

intelligence. However, infiltration and outside Manipulation of the National 

- (■» • ' 

Polico Reserve and the National Rural. Police by ^pow jrful underground lobbyists 

in the JONAN Group, and by military figures closely associated with the iCJUA3fi 

Clique", give some indication of the political forces which will exercise control* ! 

The contention of SArOP.I and others 'that control of these expanding police 

agehbiSH'- is -important : aven-though .the JHPR-- doe s : not-.- become nucleus -for. the . .. 

revived Anny is believed to be valid; combined in some future plan, they will , 

be the agencies or component parts of one agaucy vMch will handle internal 

■ '-Vr 

counter-intelligence. . . ,y 
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E. Overall Political Control . 

Politically, the chances of the HAT-7/ &.A Cl ique appear to be the Vest. 
CjlARAHASHI vSataru may have considerable chance of rising to power, but most 



indications point to iiATOIALA as tho automatic successor td ^TOS: ■ IDA Shigeru., 
His control of tho right wing of tho Liberal Party is almbst a certainty, 
a/ri the Liberals are too strong to be shaken from their present leadership. 
However, the political forces exerting real control in the future are not apt 
to be solely the designated leaders of the political world any more than they 
will be tr.oso men chosen as Diet members by the electorate. Tho Diet roay not 
sink to the “rubber stamp" level of 'inconsequence it occupied before the war, 
but ;..s the bureaucratic entrencJ invent of the Rightist party increases, the 
legislative^ am will be increasingly inpotont to check dictation of policy 
by the top-hcayy oxccutive branches. This strengthening of tho executive 
bureaus of gavornment has begun under YU3HIDA. Its significance to our study 
is that, actions taken o^ policies formulated by agencies in tho executive am, 
of government can be countermanded only by a alovf and complicated aiacliinory. ' 
Control of government bureaucracy, including nominal control of tho Foreign 
Office trxl of any internal Cl agency, will . rest with the HATO YAMA Clique, but • 
only insofar as its general political chances and spocific control of these 
two particular agoncies is maintained in conjunction with, and by cooperative 
compromise with the Army General Staff Cliquo and Rightist business eloments. 
Cemonting this shaky combination, will be either the JONAN Group or some sim- 
jUar,und.*rground .pi^ss\irfj^ro\if) with influence in all camps. If those links v. 
between Rightist politics, diplomatic bureaucracy and Army leadership are not 
strong enough to overcome policy differences and mutual distrust, and if both 
sides do not nak* reasonable concessions and above all clearcut declarations 
of their aims, there is an excellent chance of two separate policies resulting 
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with no mutual dependence nor real control. fJaitbor grouD is strong enough to 

control the .other ihlly; any attempt id that direction i rfll fail because the 

Foreign Office and the Cabinet can fall hack upon the Constitution for support 

if threatened, while the Army could launch into underground operations and 

subversion if threatened by Cabinet or Foreign Office dictation. Should thoir 
*' ' 

Liutual dependency end in a stalemate, there still remain those unofficial 
forces outside of tha government to persuade or force official povor 
groups to ifork together. c 




VTU '(fait will the Future J.I,$. be like ? 

• :? * • " 9i 
~ be are able to predict with greater certainty the nature* organisation* and 

| : ... • . . «$^j| 

% : ' capabilities .of the fiiture Japanese ^Intelligence Services than their probable leaders 



p^ : J; r ' And control" agencies* ... . 

A. Ideology and Political ’ Cort 



, Control will range from Ultra-Right to tievz-Style ‘ 
Militarist and* in general* the personnel will be more reactionary in their 
political vibws than the Japanese government itself or even than their spon-r 
soring departmental agencies. The lines of political control should turn out 
to bo fairly similar, .to the speculations made infection VI. 

B. Organization . 

1. Centralization? , 0 ’ v 

The creation of a centralized intelligence service is an ideal which * v 

leaders may discuss at great length in the future* ^but it is almost an im-^ 

possibility. Neither the Array nor thb Foreign Office intends to limit . 

, • • ' ' ■ V 

themselves to foreign intelligence targets; neither appears to be strong 

enough to dictate to the other; neither ha3 the authority nor the organi- 

zation jjapable of putting the rapidly strengthening police intclligeucc 

. agencies on a completely subordinate level in the internal field. Can-',. v 

• ' ■' c ■ : , * • ”■ ■*/'*' 

trail zation implies seif-limitation to assigned areas of jurisdiction on ( r 

the part of all components of the integrated unit: that will probably 






never happen In\ japan. In the common interest of Nationalist revival 
eliminaUbi^of, politics! opposfcion*, coordination bet?*een the main agencies ^ 

'-"ft >:and hetTreen- -.their r 6ponso ring departments 

.*£ i .12oheover r tho principal intelligence figures in all the ageocio* 4 j 

... ; * acquainted .. with each other than before ,^he; war. ‘flic principal- 'ihtolJ^<Wft<^ I 

• 'S’v* agencies vdli bo those' of -the Foreign Office, the Army* the ‘intmri^ 
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trid Police Asuncion, probably united /under the Attorney General's Special 
Investigations* Bureau, and possibly of the Maritime Safety Agency or Navy, 
if there is a Navy. These v/ill by no means constitute the limit of in- 
formation-gathering agenci'ea, but they \/ill be official and will utilize 
all other groups and agencies. Some of the latter Trixie h will be tapped 
by the official services are: Nationalist underground pressure groups 

Pan^Asian -groups *•« ©eking to =?subvert^infMt»at© j^or^inf luenc o branc hoa' 

<? i - 

of the Jaj^uicuc government and,, the iirtclli^bnce agencies in particular; 
info naati on-broke ring groups; independent and semi-overt investigative 
and research agencies and societies, chiefly Rightist and usually estab- 
lished for commercial or cultural reasons; propaganda units of the Jap- 
anese government and pori^official political propagandists and societies. 

2. Internal* Organization . % • * 

Structurally, the organization and eyst-an of every major .agency should 
be immeasurably better than before the war. Tne internal agencies, onco i 

Occupation controls are' lifted and real power is placed in thoir hands, 

/? * • * 

will be atle to combine the Japanese tradition for. detailed lov»-level cov- 
erage with the systematic and efficient prc.coscing which they have learned 
to some extent from the Americans. Thoir internal organization and effic- 
iency should become the best, liven in tiiq more specialized fields of 

c ' O r . ‘‘ 

foreign i.tolligonce and special operations, organisation and dlo-rcut 
«• lines of authority and responsibility should improve. Thoro will bo less 
f . insubordination and less ifaste of personnel because there *4*1 be fonor 
slots available in services cramped by insufficient budgetary appropriations. 

TrT Otrthis^^ poiiit of 

if ' 

and freedom. Because of tho financial pinch, it will be easy to become (i 

dependent upon amateur and volunteer asistants. Such a system £ay work 
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■ woll in Britain, but in Japan it is certain to mean tho subversion and 
manipulation of an agency by outside interests and pressure groups. . Tho 
interplay of politics to determine who shall got the choice slots ?:H1 
not cease with the acquisition of official status. This inovitabiy meam . 

; graft, corruption, political influence, hampering organizational efficiency 

• . * • • 

... . "and cutting aoross channels of authority. . 

finances *;• • «« t ,, 

This rill be the big problem. The Japanese government cannot affor;l to 
pay its personnel adequately, much less rnako available confidential funds in 
sufficient amounts to operate pro^rly. This places the various services 

not to mention the individual officers and agents ration them - in a danger- 

/ ‘ * * 

oua position J they are tempted to look to other sources of income or oper- 









ating funds. There will undoubtedly be many ixi^h-ainded and patriotic indi- 

o. , 



viduals in the services who will do everything possible to pro vont graft and 
waste. There will be lees money to., spend/ therefore mare careful operating 



and more econaaical planning may result. However, most of tho non-profession'- . , *jY 



als on t' directional level and many of tho "professional unit or operations , 

I' ^ .. 

chiefs have served for some time at least vdth American agencies. Hany of 



'JX 



the salaries and advantages they received in the heyday of 1948-1951 will \po 'Y 
far beyond What their 7 own government can afford to give them. This meaner ' 
that despite the best of intentions, graft and misuso of authority will bo . 









more coanon than bof ore; penetration and subversion vdll be constant dangers . ; 7 ' ^ 



YY^.' Bather than risk subversion by foreign governments, the Japanese may wall \' i ' 

rT . \>r-' - . .#.% '«**" f' ' •„.* . * .. . . ’. . 1 ‘ 

i # -' • pjrtfer tho subversion and infiltration of th.eir agencies by.Bightist gronp? v X 



- evil. Another solution would be to offer official cooperation 'to 



Intelligence in return for financial aid. : If .wo strike a hard • enough .bar^iJdjf . j 
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insisting upon prof ess i anal standards of quality without interfering too 
brashly or overtly in the politics within the agencies, ire iaight find this 
very worthwhile. Certain Japanese personnel who arc obvious choices for 
positions in the future Japanese agencies may depliue such posts or be forced 
to resign because of the good living they wade v/hilo working for .American 

. r. 

agencies • This should not apply to individuals at the top, 'since most fonner 

.wj A i * OJNh. • &tn'. -“i ■** • •«£/.?«- ijUTiZ&lA&r^WU!? 

high-ranking -personnel managed to maintain themselves quite comfortably with 
or vdthout American aid, through service club contributions, patriotic don- 
ations, etc. It docs apply very definitely, however, to tho next level - the 

* .. t • • 1 r*: 

expert Operators and the professionals, chiefly of f oraor field -grade rank. 

D. Security . 

Host Japanese involved in intelligence work have cojjio to realize that a 
former friend who is a Communist is probably mors of a Communist than a friond. 
Tliis observation, elementary to us, is in itself a major improvement in Jap- 
anese' ideas cn security. .Largely due to American, indoctrination and influenco, 
concepts of operational security arc bettor than they were, and tie personal 
socurity of individual agents has improved to some extent. Indiscreet dis- 
cussion of operational matters and exaggerated ideas regarding cover havo de- 

• ... c i v ^ 'i 

creased. Nevertheless, there are still gaps in .tho Japanese sonee of socurity, 
particularly in the use of open cofR«\unica.tion methods and in matters of per- 
sonal conduct. Tho use of files and investigations for security purposes 
is better in the police and A.G. agencies than before, thanks to. American 
training in the importance of system and checks. However, it is still fairly 
_ elementary, and in_the_ other agencies, securit y i nvestigation will probably 
remain a haphazard affair. This is particularly dangerous today becaus^^- 
encse organizational security has beconw extremely hazardous. There is above- 
mentioned financial motivation -for subversion and penetration; there is also 
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the problem, Intensified sine© the xrar, of dubious political loyaltios. ^.v. . 

Many patriotic and anti-Cdmniunis t Japanoso arc violently opposed to the V*-*:* 

-A 1 -y 

Rightist program and vail attempt to work against it; Communists and -their 

. - ■ ■ • ;• • • • ‘ - . f,. 

fellow-travellers also will make every of fort to penetrate and expose Rightist-- ly 

* controlled agencies, including intelligence. Large numbers of Japanese have y r '$' 

begun to think in international tonus and to scorn narrow national loyalties. 

One more' ’^jard," ifes ona'ld pirs 51 

loyalties felt by many Japanese towards individual Americans vdth vrttora they .-*. .. y v * 

have worked in the past five years. The majority of these former agents . 

may not be subjoct to subversion by their former American contacts, but, in- - 

' • ' ■ * ' .v * r 

ducod by other motivations, they might at least be inclined to share information* 
in a field where Japanese national interests were not tho target. The possib- V'.'*- 
ility that even men like KAY&HE and rVAICURO, although holding leading positions v .i| 
in tho Japanese Army and Army 1.3. respectively, might continue to 'cooperate 
vdth American agencies and even to work FCE thorn clandestinely,' directlyor -■ j 
through subordinate personnel, is not entirely fantastic. However, they could 
not. be expected to do so for very long because of strenuous opposition, on the. ;:r,-: ; 
part of other Rightists.:. The Japanese would not permit such an arrangement \ 

for. very long after the treaty, not for reasons of its national security haz- 

‘ • •• • • ' . •; ’***» ‘TW 

ard but because they would be infuriated by the national servility and hum-. 

. ' • •* / ’ . ‘ - ♦ . ‘ . v/'.y 'f ’• 

illation it<2mplies. Persons in less important positions,- however, may. be J 

J r*- ; ; \ - ; .y- 

Lntain the role of dual agents for quito some time,-. These factors ' 

r - - :* V ■ V • ‘ ' .*-., 4 V>. ‘ V-V " ■’ 

. 4 / * 1 / * #’■ • -■ s ... ■ t * ■ ■ • ' i' : ? j y 

are of vital significance indo to mining tho future value, and method of hand- x 

. y . 5%$ 

ling of. certain current operations #■■■•' fa ” j 

V E. . . Improvement id Techniques . . ' " ' ” " ‘ 

'V‘ ... • l ■' .J ■ . . -v # ’ -y -;y 'l-A'f-r 

V'-.J.'i*,. Largely. due to American influence, the J.I.S; ajjencied will |. 

, v ■ *•■ J ' ‘ • * ... • " • . . ■ ' -i'.-V >’'-.V : 

• in? planning, reporting, psychology; of operating and agent handling, cqm-.^i^-r : 

■; .- :-A‘ 

» piiatipn of operational data, files; coordination of secret. and-^ 
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and in most other techniques as well. In' these technioues, however, 

they Trill still bo inferior to the services of other major powers, The 
. . • ■ ' • 1 ff 

greatest change may well be an increased appreciation of the concept of 

secret operations as a specialized business requiring considerable work, 

training, and professional application of standard but flexible methods 

- .< ... 

• rather than a sort of highly exciting hobby. Methods of selecting and 

recruiting '^rsOTinol ajr^^bott e r hut" aie is tilP ihclinhd to- b 6 ii^jOlsiye 1 - - ' ^ ‘ 

and insecure, j - 

2. There will be fc.ver physical and. t ecimological facilities in the 
future because of limited budgets. In a sense, this may be advantageous; 
the duplication and waste in pre-war Japanese administration as well as 
misuse of professional personnel may bo reduced as a result.. «hat tech- 
nical equipment the* future services do possess will be put to far better 
and more economical use, especially if they are paying for it themselves. 

If it is American-provided equipment, that may be another matter again. 

In any event, technical eqtiipraent, though limited in. supply, will be better 
in quality. than before the war because of the mj.rkod improvement in Jap- 
anese manufacturing of photographic, radio, electronic, and bthcr special 

■ ► . . * • 

equipment hnd devices. 

3. As mentioned above. Cl And low-level investigative techniques, tradi- 
tionally good, will be bettor than ever. After the treaty, the Cl agencies .j 
win bo free to run the traditional type of lcw-lcvol penetration of hotels, J 
foreign installations',- public buildings, and cv&n homes of foreigners. They /A 

/' i ■ ^ 

have always boon competent and thorough at thiBj now, by reason of their 
pos t-Tia r training a thinks - to ’ H-spoa£Chg" p-“ “ : ~ ~ 

ans so available for use at low cost, both their" coverage and their ability < ■ j 
to get maximum use operationally out of their porsonncl will bo improved.., /■" rj 
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They will probably continue to overlook foreign opc/ations officers who •$ 

possess inc.4ispicuous cover and the protective coloration oX thoir non- j 

professional contacts. They ray also waste considerable time on for- . * .« 

eigne ro who have no connection at all to intelligence hurk. However, Jr 

thoir methods of selecting targets Trill be groctly improved, Furtii-z^oro, 

^ ^ jniist ; i^menber that 5 r/ith. t r,« A-narican : * v . ^ 4 

pattern of organization* Thus* means that they know the injzortant standard J ^ 
agencies end where to find them: c.g., G-2, CIC,„ JSO, diplomatic 0orp3 f ~ . -• 

etc. It also means that theyiiill.be quick to recognize deviations from 
the normal pattern. Since they are trying definitely to afsafc CIA re- 
presentation, in this area, they tend to identify any org anization such 
a s F3U as a "Chuo Tokui-iu Xikan” (Central Special .Operations Unit), "'because ■ i r\ 

• it does not fit into the normal pattern. -Sujveiiiance uud penetration f?. 

of such obvious targets and all personnel conncclvd to them will be priority jv 
missions. Soviet installations will be* the $1 target, but it is fool- l; 

hardy to assume that we will not got the same treatment. 

: iP* 

F. 1 foals Spots will be the Traditional Ones . „■ - *■ 

_ . Jr* 

(1) Confusion of targets and quarrels over jurisdiction betv/een tho 

6 ..»► 

various agencies; 1* 1 

* • ’■Mr ■■' * 

(2) ilisty planning and insufficient research before beginning arid iraple- 

• ■■".-■■* ' ' ? • • / . - r • 

meeting high-level operations, particularly those directed at foreign . 

■countries; • 

(3) Vulnerability to penetration, subversion, and use by political lcad®rd;,J^ j 



"T ' seiewt' stoifetiesy aricT ^cbwDwi^-ihtwTe'stB'p—- 

(4) Insubordination and neglect of a3jigned duties; 

(5) Graft, lobbying, and combining intelligence functions with, ovary o: 

sort of clandestine activity; £l [L _ „ 1 A A~l/} 
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(6) Feuds and personality clashes often influencing policy; personal 
v loyalties conflicting with duty, operating efficiency, and even security; 

• ^ v , ^ in £lMelo theories and methods of 

higher- level operations; 

(8) Incomplete and unobjective written reporting; 

When the Japanese have had time to correct many of the initial defeots and much 
of the initial disorganization in their renascent intelligence agencies, they may 

r 

have several highly competent and professional services. In addition, the Japanese 
Foreign Service and Japanese commercial and cultural representatives overseas 
will have opportunities to engage in operations* « Considerable success of the 
Nationalist revival within Japan, relative freedom from post-treaty supervision, < 
and the reestablishment of an Any will bring about stricter internal control, 
coverage and aocess th rough police and Cl agencies* We should be able to aohieve a 
high degree of cooperation with the various Japanese intelligence agencies against 

* j ' * 

Soviet intelligence targets* We will find them easier targets for subversion and 
posaible defect ion than before World War II. And {until they, overcome their 
financial and security weaknesses, their organizational security will be 
constantly low* Nevertheless, they will make strong efforts to protect themselves 
from forei gn control* Although we are closest to them as a nation and as a service 
and they may sincerely welcome our aid and cooperation, they will spare no effort 
to uncover our intentions and our operations, bedauae they fSar tbat^ 
designed to curtail the Rightist trend of their renascence or to exert supervisory 
pressure ppon them* * * 

(This is a copy of the original page, which was damaged along the right- 
hand margin. Underlined words and letters are conjectured reconstructions of 
the original text lost through damage.) 
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»™ «£’’’•**■: 'When the Japanese iuvJ had time to. correct many, of the initial defects and much' 
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*“ '*'**•' initial disorganisation in their renascent intelligence agencies, they may 

Cv -., I&W servers! ’tigkly competent and professional services. In addition, the Japan T <;J£ J 
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and Japanese commercial and cultural representatives overseas- . MV 



• : ”"• •• : •'• r.-; . < •;.., ... ' 

| m i teve |^|^^^t2er. to engage in operati ons . ■ Cons id- rable s uc c« s 3 of t he ‘ ^ , ^j. ^ 

' ^ Tdthin Japin, relative freedom from post-t rout y sujjorvision, ^ 

’* 1 — r A - * -- • ■ J11 brine ohntrh <ft.rTr.ter internal eontrnl . .1 i 



eht of an Army will bring about stricter internal control, 

t and Cl agencioa. tfc should bo able to achieve a high d|i*^^ 
£*tl gpj with the various. Japanese intelligence agencies against 
• 'will find thorn easier targets for subversion and 

\ tSiS&ttaija before ltforld %ir U. And until they overcome their fimj 

i wtoSrSb... - . * ; : v, 




Way ^ir^^ hij^.^lcane our aid and cooperation, they, will spare; no .jffort to 

er ' our operations, because they fear that these' -'q^*i)s i’fl&kSM* / 2fl v r$. 
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